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1 HE  following  valuable  communication,  refpefting  the  prefent  flats 
of  hufbandry  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  the  means  of  its  improvement*, 
drawn  up  for  the  conlideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  print- 
ed, merely  for  the  purpofe  of  its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  that  eve- 
ry perfon,  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may  have  it  in  hi* 
power  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is  publifhed.  It  is  therefore  requefted, 
that  any  remark,  or  additional  obfervation,  which  may  occur  to  the  read- 
er, on  the  perufal  of  the  following  fheets,  may  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London,  by  whom  the  fame  fhall  be 
properly  attended  to ; and,  when  the  returns  are  completed,  an  account 
will  be  drawn  up  of  the  Rate  of  agriculture  in  Ayrfliire,  from  the  informa- 
tion thus  accumulated  ; which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greatly  fupe~ 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  is  now  following  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the  other 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom  j and,  it  is  hardly  necedary  to  add,  will 
be  happy  to  give  every  affidance  in  its  power,  to  any  perfon  wdio  may  be 
defirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  ffieep,  or  of  trying  any  ufe- 
iui  experiment  in  hufbandry. 
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TO  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  BART. 

president  of  the  board  of  agriculture. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Fullarton , Ayrjhire , Nov.  1793- 

Tt  will  afford  me  real  fatisfaCtion,  if  the  following  ob- 
fervations,  on  the  agriculture  and  improvement  of  Ayrshire, 
{hall  fulfil  the  object  of  your  application,  and  prove  conducive 
to  the  purpofes  of  that  valuable  inftitug.on,  which  you  have 
been  fo  inftrumental  in  eftablifhing. — Every  landholder,  what- 
ever his  purfuits  in  life  may  be,  is  bound  in  duty,  and  it  is 
fortunate  if  he  be  alfo  led  by  inclination,  to  promote  the  arts 
of  cultivation,  which  form  the  bafis  of  all  national  profperity. 
Happily  for  this  country,  the  fuperior  influence  of  our  confli- 
tution,  has,  in  no  inftance,  been  more  confpicuous,  than  in 
its  operation  on  every  fpecies  of  agricultural  improvement. 
Infomuch,  that,  although  fome  favoured  fpots,  fuch  as  Lom- 
bardy and  Flanders,  have  brought  that  art  to  an  aftoniihing 
height  of  perfection  ; — there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  where 
men,  poffeffmg  property  in  land,  have  fo  generally  applied 
their  {kill  and  capital,  to  the  encouragement  of  hufbandry,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  modes  of  cultivation.  Neither  is 
there  any  circumftance,  which  has  tended  more  to  aggravate 
the  fignal  calamities,  accumulated  on  the  landed  proprietors 
of  a neighbouring  and  diftraCted  nation,  than  their  prevailing 
ignorance  and  inattention  to  that  ufeful  art,  which  it  is  the 
pride  of  this  country  to  have  cherifhed  with  fuccefs  ; and 
which,  under  the  influence  of  fo  refpecbable  an  inftitution  as 
that  where  you  prefide,  we  may hope  to  fee  advancing  to 
a (till  higher  pitch  of  improvement. 

The  county  of  Ayr  extends  90  miles  along  the  weflern 
coafl  of  Scotland,  from  its  fouthern  boundary,  near  Loch- 
Ryan,  in  Wigtonihire,  to  Kelly  bridge,  which  feparates  it 
from  Renfrewfhire  upon  the  north.  Its  breadth  is  in  general 

from  20  to  25  miles This  county  contains  three  divifions  j 

Carrick,  on  the  fouth  ; Coil,  in  the  centre  ; and  Cunningham, 
which  includes  all  the  northern  diftriCt. 

In 
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In  fo  large  a tract  of  country,  great  variety  of  foil  prevails, 
-—On  the  fhore  it  is  generally  light  and  Tandy,  interfperfed 
with  deep  and  fertile  loam.  A great  part  of  the  county  is  of 
a drong  productive  clay.  In  many  parts  a bare  till  or  fchidus 
extends  for  miles  ; and  over  it  only  a few  inches  of  a better 
clay  foil.  Further  op  the  country,  there  is  a kind  of  fpongy 
clay  land,  cold,  wet,  and  obdurate  j producing  grafs,  unfir, 
in  its  prefent  date,  for  fattening  cattle,  and  merely  fufficient 
to  keep  alive  a breeding  dock.  On  the  eadern  boundaries  of 
the  county,  the  land  is  high  and  moorifh,  in terfe died  with  mof- 
fes,  bogs,  and  marfhes. 

In  deferibing  the  agriculture  of  a county  fo  extenfive  as 
Ayrfhire,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fpecify  the  various  parti- 
culars refpeding  the  foil,  management,  and  produce,  with- 
out defeending  to  a very  tedious  minutenefs  of  explanation. 
I am  fenfible,  too,  that  this,  like  other  georgical  efiays,  mud 
unavoidably  be  the  dulled  of  all  writings,  except  to  thofe  who 
mean  to  derive  practical  benefit  from  the  communication.  It 
{hall,  however,  be  my  endeavour,  to  lay  before  you  fuch  a 
view,  as  may  leave  no  material  fad  omitted:  — Conceiving  it 
to  be  your  objeft,  to  trace  the  various  caufes  which  have  re- 
tarded or  accelerated  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  and  to 
colled  the  datement  of  all  that  is  excellent  or  defedive  in  the 
agricultural  fydem  of  every  county ; in  order  that  your  Board 
may  be  enabled  to  deduce  refults,  and  form  conclufions  tend* 
ing  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  kingdom. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  prefent  date  of  Ayrfhire  pradice, 
it  is  efiential  to  explain  the  barbarous  mifmanagement  from 
whence  the  county  has  emerged  ; containing,  like  many  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  various  fpots  in  England,  almod  every- 
thing that  a good  farmer  ought  to  avoid.  But,  as  acquired 
and  rooted  ignorance,  is  more  difficult  to  conquer,  than  mere 
abfence  of  {kill  or  knowledge,  much  praife  is  due  to  the  land- 
holders and  farmers  of  this  county,  for  the  very  rapid  progrefs 

they  have  already  made. A dranger,  paffing  through  thefe 

4idrids,  mud  be  furprifed  to  obferve  fuch  a multitude  of 

agricultural 
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agricultural  defc&s  Ftlli  exifting  : But  his  applaufe  would  un- 
doubtedly be  excited,  when  he  underftood  the  great  diffe- 
rence between  the  prefent  management  and  that  which  took 
place  forty  years  ago.-—  At  that  period,  there  was  hardly  a 
practicable  road  in  the  county ; whereas,  at  prefent,  few 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  fo  well  fupplied  in  that  particular. 
The  farm-houfes  were  mere  hovels,  moated  with  clay,  having 
an  open  hearth  or  fire-place  in  the  middle  ; the  dunghill  at 
the  door  ; the  cattle  ftarving,  and  the  people  wretched. 
The  few  ditches  which  exided  were  ill  condruCled,  and  the 
hedges  worfe  prefervcd.  The  land  over-run  with  weeds  and 
ruffies,  gathered  into  very  high,  broad,  ferpentine  ridges,  in- 
terrupted with  large  baulks,  fuch  as  dill  difgrace  the  agricul- 
ture of  fome  Englifin  counties.  The  little  foil  there  was,  col- 
lected on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the  furrow  drowned  with 
water.  No  fallows, — no  green  crops, — no  Town  grafs, — no 
carts  or  waggons, — no  draw  yards;  hardly  a potatoe,  or  any 
other  efculent  root,  and,  indeed,  no  garden  vegetables  ; un- 
lefs  a few  Scotch  kail,  which,  with  milk  and  oatmeal,  formed 
the  diet  of  the  people  : With  little  draw,  and  no  hay,  except 
a fcanty  portion  of  the  coarfed  quality  collected  from  the  bogs. 
The  quantity  of  dung  produced  was  of  fmall  avail;  and  that 
portion,  little  as  it  was,  the  farmers  dragged  on  cars  or  fled- 
ges, or  on  what  were  called  tumbler-wheels,  which  turned 
with  the  axletree,  and  fupported  the  wretched  vehicle,  hard- 
ly able  to  draw  500 jt wt. The  ground  was  fcourged  with 

a fucceflion  of  oats  after  oats,  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for 
feed  and  labour,  and  afford  a fmall  furplus  of  oatmeal  for 
the  family;  and  then  remained  in  a date  of  abfolute  derility, 
or  over  run  with  thidles,  till  red  enabled  it  again  to  repro- 
duce a fcanty  crop. 

The  arable  farms  were  generally  fmall,  becaufe  the  tenants 
had  not  dock  for  larger  occupations.  A ploughgate  of  land, 
or  as  much  as  could  employ  four  horfes,  allowing  half  of  it  to 
be  ploughed,  was  a common  fized  farm.  It  was  often  run- 
ridge  or  mixed  property  ; and  two  or  three  farmers  ufually  liv- 
ed in  the  fame  place,  and  had  their  different  didributions  of 
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the  farm,  in  various  proportions,  from  io  to  40,  60,  or  ico 
acres. 

Many  of  thefe  leafes  were  granted  for  three  19  years.  The 
rent  was  frequently  paid  in  kind,  or  in  what  was  called  half 
labour,  by  the  fleel-bow  tenants,  like  the  Metayrs  of  France*, 
the  flock  and  implements  being  furnifhed  mutually,  or  on  fuch 
terms  as  could  be  fixed.  One  half  of  the  crop  w’ent  to  the 
landlord  ; and  the  other  remained  with  the  tenant,  to  main- 
tain his  family  and  to  cultivate  his  farm  *.  The  tenants  were 
haraffed  with  a multitude  of  vexatious  fervitudes  ; fuch  as, 
ploughing  and  leading  for  the  landlord,  working  his  hay,  and 
other  operations  ; which,  from  the  nature  of  them,  unavoida- 
bly interfered  with  the  attention  neceffary  on  the  tenant’s  own 
farm.  Thefe  are  now  almoft  entirely  abolifhed. 

The  farm  was  divided  into  what  was  called  the 

croft,  or  in-field,  and  the  out-held  land. 

The  croft,  which  commonly  was  a chofen  fpot  near  the 
houfe,  after  two  or  three  crops  of  oats,  received  all  the  dung 
produced  from  the  farm  ; and  then  was  fown  with  bigg  or 
four-rowed  barley.  It  then  remained  a year  in  lay;  and  was 
broke  up  the  following  feafon  to  undergo  the  fame  rotation. — 
As  to  the  out-field  land,  it  remained  in  a flate  of  abfolute  re- 
probation. No  dung  was  ever  fpread  on  any  part  of  it.  The 
ftarved  cattle  kept  on  the  farm,  were  fuffered  to  poach  the 
fields,  from  the  end  of  Harveft,  till  the  enfuing  feedtime  ; 
and  thus  the  roots  of  natural  grafs  were  cut  on  all  the  clay 
lands,  or  drowned  with  water  (landing  in  the  cattles  foot- 
fleps.  The  horfes,  during  Winter,  were  fed  on  ftraw,  on 
boiled  chaff  or  weak  corn,  and  on  fuch  hay  as  the  bogs  and 
marfhes  fpontaneoufly  produced. 

As  the  winter  feafon  s,  in  Ayrfhire,  are  extremely  wet,  the 
plough  was  never  yoked  till  Candlemas. — It  does  not  appear 
that  the  farmers  were  in  the  practice  of  ufmg  more  than  four 

horfes 

* Of  this  mode,  there  is  at  prefent  but  one  remaining  inflance  in  the 
county. 
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fiorfes  to  'each  plough  ; but,  there  was  a man  to  hold, -another 
to  drive,  and  a third  to  clear  the  mould  board,  and  keep  the 
coulter  in  the  ground.  The  plough  was  of  the  Scotch  kind  j 
'and,  as  the  land  was  generally  (tiff  and  full  of  (tones,  and  ne- 
ver properly  cultivated,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  conftru£l 
it  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  clumfy  materials. — The  cold  and 
rainy  fprings  fuggefted  the  pradlice  of  fowing  extremely  late, 
fo  that  oats  were  feldom  harrowed  in  before  April ; and  it  was 
not  unfrequently  the  end  of  May,  before  the  big,  or  four-row- 
ed barley,  was  put  in  the  ground. 

As  there  were  few  or  no  inclofures,  the  horfes  and  cattle 
were  either  tethered , during  the  Summer  months,  or  trufted 
to  the  diredlion  of  a herd  and  cur-dog,  by  whom  the  poor 
ftarved  animals  were  kept  in  conftant  agitation ; being  impel- 
led, through  famine,  to  fly  from  their  bare  lays,  and  commit 
continual  depredations  on  the  adjacent  crops. 

Every  farmer  fowed  a fufficiency  of  flax  to  employ  the  wo* 
men  of  his  family  at  Itifure  hours.  A fmall  portion  of  hemp 
was  likewife  planted  to  make  facks  and  other  coarfe  materials 
needed  on  the  farm.  And  a quantity  of  wool  was  either 
bought  or  reared  for  the  purpofe  of  fpinning  woolen  (luffs 
to  cloath  the  family.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  linen  were  u- 
fually  worked  by  fome  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
fupplied  the  drefs  of  both  fexes.  The  (lalks  of  hemp  were 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  candles  ; and,  even  in  fituations  ad- 
joining to  a coalliery,  whole  months  were  wafted  in  cutting, 
drying,  and  leading  peat ; to  ferve  as  fuel. 

The  cattle  ftarved  during  Winter,  hardly  able  to  rife  with- 
out aid  in  Spring,  and  perpetually  harrafted  during  fummer, 
never  were  in  (it  condition  for  the  market.  But  undoubtedly 
they  muft  have  been  of  an  admirable  race  and  (lamina,  other- 
wife  they  never  could  have  furvived  the  treatment  they  expe- 
rienced. 

Very  little  butcher  meat  was  ufed,  excepting  a proportion, 
which  every  family  falted  at  Martinmas,  to  ferve  during  Win- 
ter, with  their  grots,  or  prepared  barley,  and  kail  or  broth. 
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The  reft  of  their  food  confiding  at  that  time,  only  of  porridge, 
oatmeal  cakes,  and  fome  milk  or  cheefe.  So  fmall  was  the 
confumption  of  butcher  meat  in  this  province  50  years  ago, 
that  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  head  of  cattle  annually 
killed  in  the  county  town  of  Ayr,  at  that  period,  although  it 
contained  from  4 to  5000  inhabitants  : And,  now,  there  are 
fevcral  thoufand  cattle,  befides  great  quantities  of  fheep,  killed 
every  year  ; infomuch,  that  it  is  one  of  the  beft  markets  in  the 
kingdom. 

Wretched  as  the  fyftem  of  management  was,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  light,  rich  lands,  would  by  no  means  fufter  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  the  hard  and  t illy  * foils.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  produced  confiderable  quantities  of  grafs,  and  kept 
the  cattle,  fed  on  them,  in  good  condition. 

With  refpedl  to  the  moorland  part  of  the  county ; as  its 
bleak  and  elevated  fituation,  with  the  cold,  wet  nature  of  the 
foil,  render  it  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  growth  of  corn, 
under  any  mode  of  management,  it  neceffarily,  in  thofe  days, 
retained  a relative  barbarifm  with  the  lower  diftri£ls.  The 
moor  farmers  in  general  occupied  great  tradts  of  land.  They 
were  perfectly  unacquainted  with  planting  or  inclofures.  In 
the  bottoms,  fome  fmall  lots  of  corn  were’  cultivated,  and  a 
few  loads  of  coarfe  hay  obtained  from  the  meadows.  The 
farms  were  flocked  with  a proportion  of  black  cattle,  which 
when  fat,  did  not  weigh  more  than  16  or  20  ftone  Englifh ; 
and  with  a fmall  hardy  race  of  wild,  black-faced  fheep,  weigh- 
ing when  fat,  about  10  lb.  Englifh  per  quarter,  and  yielding 
not  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  of  very  coarfe  wool  per 
licece.  The  moor  farmers  having  hardly  any  fodder,  and  no 

green 

* Till,  is  sn  obdurate  fchiilus  or  clay,  unmixed  with  vegetable  or  animal 
fabftances,  and  unfit  for  purpofes  of  vegetation,  until  it  has  undergone  a ve- 
ry long  amelioration.  It  is  of  fo  tenacious  a nature  as  to  hold  water,  there- 
by chilling  and  drowning  the  plants  in  w^et  feafons ; and,  as  it  cracks  and 
hardens,  like  a brick,  in  dry  weather,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  un- 
propitious  of  all  foils. ' 


green  feeding  for  their  fheep  and  cattle,  the  flock  was  regu- 
lated by  the  number  that  could  be  fub lifted  in  hard  weather. 

The  flate  of  markets  was  in  general  fo  low,  and  public  cre- 
dit fo  ill  eftablifhed,  that  no  tenant  could  command  money  to 
dock  his  farm  ; and  few  landholders  could  raife  the  means  of 
improving  their  eftates.  Indeed,  when  a laird  wifhed  to  raife 
money,  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  property?  perhaps  fo:  20 
years  purchafe,  or  accept  of  loans  on  wadfet : The  nature  of 
the  obligation  being,  that  if  the  money  was  not  repaid  within 
a fpecided  time,  the  land  became  the  property  of  the  lender. 

There  were  no  manufactures  in  the  county,  excepting 
of  bonnets  at  Stewarton,  and  of  fhoes  and  carpets  at  Kilmar- 
nock. Exports  and  imports  from  the  harbours  of  Ayr,  Ir- 
vine, and  Saltcoats,  were  on  a very  fmall  fcale  indeed.  In 
general,  the  finefl  lands  were  let  for  2 or  3 {hillings  per  a- 
cre  ; and  there  was  neither  fkill,  capital,  induftry,  nor  cre- 
dit in  the  country  to  do  away  the  wretchednefs  defcribed  *. 

The  confequences  of  fuch  mifmanagement  were  truly  de- 
plorable. The  people  having  hardly  any  fubftitute  for  oat- 
meal, were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  feafon.  If  the  feed- 
time was  unfavourable,  the  fummer  bad,  or  the  autumn  late 
and  ftornry  •,  a dearth  or  famine  unavoidably  enfued.  The 
price  of  meal  fluctuated,  therefore,  between  extremes,  which 
are  never  known  in  countries  better  cultivated ; or  where  the 
means  of  fubfiflence  are  fo  varied,  as  to  render  the  failure  of 
one  fpecies  fuppliable  by  fome  other  f.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  end  of  the  laft,  there  was  a fucceflion  of  bad 
feafons  which  laded  feveral  years,  and  reduced  the  county  of 
Ayr,  and  other  provinces  adjacent,  to  the  lowed  gradationTf 
want;  obliging  hundreds  of  families  to  fly  for  fubfiftence  to 

the 

* It  is,  however,  true,  that  fome  rich  holms  and  bottoms  paid  in  kind  t© 
the  extent  even  of  two  bolls  of  bear  or  big  per  acre. 

f Frequently  from  6d.  to  is.  6d.  per  peck,  whereas,  under  the  prefent 
improved  mode  of  cultivation,  it  feldom  varies  more  than  id,  or  ad.  above, 
or  below  is.  per  peck. 
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the  north  of  Ireland,  where  their  defcendants  dill  remain. 
At  that  time,  the  price  of  oatmeal  rofe  to  2S.  6d.  per  peck, 
weighing  8 lb.  10  oz.  Englifh. 

, In  thofe  feafons  of  mifery,  the  poor  people  have  not  un- 

frequently  been  obliged  to  fubfift  by  bleeding  their  cattle,  and 
mixing  the  blood  fo  procured,  with  what  oatmeal  they  could 
procure 

Change  of  Syftem.  In  a country,  fuch  as  Scotland,  where  foil  and  climate,  in 

many  indances,  unite  to  counteract;  the  endeavours  of  the 
cultivator;  it  required  extraordinary  exertions  indeed,  to  bring 
the  county  of  Ayr  in  fo  diort  a time  from  the  degradation  al- 
ready dated,  to  that  period  of  improvement,  which,  if  con- 
tinued for  a few  years  longer,  will  entitle  it  to  rank  amongd 
the  mod  productive  didri&s  in  Great  Britain. 

The  means  by  which  this  important  change  has  been  ef- 
fected, require  to  be  detailed.  The  landed  property  of  Ayr- 
fhire  was  parcelled  out  among  a multitude  of  proprietors, 
under  very  different  defcriptions;  from  the  petty  feuar  or  em- 
phyteutical  holder,  paying  a fixed  rent  in  perpetuity,  for  a 
houfe  and  garden,  through  all  the  gradations  of  vaffals  hold- 
ing the  property  of  farms,  and  paying  quit-rents  to  fubje£ts- 
fuperior  ; and  of  perfons  who  according  to  the  feudal  titles  of 
Scotland,  held  edates  in  capite  under  the  crown,  from  a few 
acres  to  ioo,ooo,  which  is  the  larged  in  the  county  f.  In 

* fhort, 

* On  reading  this  defeription,  one  would  think  it  applied  to  the  dark  and 
gloomy  periods  of  the  lower  ages,  when  the  bed  fields  in  Italy  were  defolate  ; 
and  when  the  north  of  Europe,  under  barbarous  landlords,  with  ferfs  or 
bondfmen  for  their  cultivators,  exhibited  thofe  feenes  of  ignorance  and  indi- 
gence, fo  emphatically  deferibed  by  Sigonius  and  Potgefferus. 

f Thofe  feuars,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  country,  probably  paid 
the  current  rent  for  their  feus  at  the  time  they  were  granted,  and  in  fomc 
cafes  perhaps  more.  But  fuch  has  been  the  rife  in  the  value  of  landed  proper- 
ty, that  thefe  feu  duties,  now,  are  fo  perfectly  difproportioned  to  the  actual 
rent,  that  they  are  little  more  than  a mere  acknowledgement,  that  the  land 
is  held  of  the  fubje<fl  fuperior. 

It  has  always  occured  to  me,  that  if  landholders  chufe  to  grant  feus,  in  per- 
petuity 


I 
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ihort,  the  tenures  by  which  bind  was  held,  were  various  as 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  different  eftates. 

The  finall  proprietor  of  50  or  100  acres,  was  feldom  fuffi- 
ciently  adtive  or  intelligent  to  introduce  amelioration.  Con- 
tented with  the  produce  of  his  fields,  on  the  old  fyftem,  he 

left  improvements  to  the  upper  order  of  proprietors. The 

medium  lairds,  or  country  gentlemen,  were  frequently  dri- 
ven by  their  fituations  and  profefiions  into  various  quarters 
of  the  globe  ; and  were  no  lefs  diflinguifhed  by  their  enlight- 
ened education,  than  by  their  intelligence  and  fuccefs  in  va- 
rious walks  of  life.  But  their  habits  and  obfervations  had 
hardly  ever  been  applied  to  the  beft  of  all  purpofes,  the  culti- 
vation of  their  native  foil.  Any  attempts  they  made  were 
feeble,  defultory,  and  unavailing ; while  the  great  lords  and 
large  proprietors,  pofleffed  fuch  extenfive  tradts  of  uncultivat- 
ed land,  that  to  attempt  a general  fyflem  of  improvement  ap- 
peared beyond  their  means  : Neither  was  any  plan  thought  of, 
for  bringing  the  adtive  exertions  of  the  landed  interefl  into 
one  point  of  union  and  effedt.  On  the  contrary,  deep  rooted 
prejudices  againft  innovation  prevailed,  efpecially  amongft  the 
inferior  claffes  of  renters  and  proprietors.  The  tenant  con- 
fidered  all  amelioration  as  tending  only  to  augment  his  labour 
and  increafe  his  rent®  If  any  landholder  was  hardy  enough 
occafionally  to  attempt  improvement,  he  had  every  poffible 
obstacle  to  contend  with.  Labourers  were  ignorant 
and  indolent.  Stock,  and  implements,  entirely  inadequate 
and  inapplicable  to  rational  principles  of  hufbandry,  and 
much  time,  labour,  and  expence,  were  wafted  before  any  be- 
nefit could  be  derived  from  an  improved  mode  of  cultivation, 
in  a country  where  the  common  elements  of  farming  were 
rude  and  barbarous.  No  wonder,  then,  if  thofe,  who  firft  ef- 

fayed 
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petuity  for  a rent  certain,  which  is  at  beft  an  improvident  tranfa<ftion,  the 
rent  fhould  be  fpecified,  not  in  coin,  which  varies  in  its  value,  but  in  grain, 
which  at  all  times  mud  neceftarily  be  the  permanent  ftandard  of  value  in  every 
count  ry. 
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fayed  the  arduous  undertaking  were  difappointed  in  their 
hopes,  and  commonly  impaired  the  property  they  meant  to 
increafe. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  country  poffeffed  within  itfelf 
the  means  of  improvement  in  a fuperior  degree.  Extenfive 
trails  of  very  rich  and  valuable  land ; abundance  of  coal  and 
lime,  almod  in  every  quarter;  a number  of  towns  and  villa- 
ges ; which,  although  at  that  time  destitute  of  arts  and  ma- 
il ufadlures,  were  however  commodioufly  fituated,  and  fcat- 
tered  over  the  different  didricts  of  the  county. 

But  thefe  advantages  might  long  have  continued  dormant, 
had  they  not  been  called  forth  by  the  fuperior  energies  of  a 
few  individuals,  to  whom  the  prefent  advancement  of  the 
county  is  chiefly  due. 

About  4®  years  ago,  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  pofi* 
fefled  a very  large  and  valuable  property,  difperfed  over  a 
great  extent,  in  the  mod  improveable  parts  of  Ayrfhire,  re- 
folved  to  refeue  his  eflates  from  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  them.  An  eminent  farmer  Mr  Wight  of  Ormidon  was 
brought  from  Ead  Lothian  to  introduce  the  proper  mode  of 
ploughing,  levelling  ridges,  fallowing,  drilling,  turnip  huf- 
bandry,  and  rotations  of  crop.  Great  attention  was  beftow- 
ed  on  the  breed  of  liorfes  and  cattle.  Ploughmen  and  dairy 
people  were  brought  from  various  parts  of  England.  Fences 
were  made  on  an  extenfive  feale,  and  the  county  was  beauti- 
fied by  a multitude  of  clumps,  belts,  and  plantations.  The 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  very  zealoufly  concurred  in  proa  ot« 
ing  meafures  fo  conducive  to  their  own  advantage  and  to  the 
general  intered  of  their  country.  The  demand  for  cheefe  and 
butter  to  fupply  the  multiplying  wants  of  Glafgow,  Paidey, 
Greenock,  and  Port-Glafgow,  led  to  increafing  care  refpeCt- 
ing  milch  cows  #nd  dairies.  The  Englifh  market  afforded 
ready  fale  for  black  cattle ; and  the  growing  manufactures  of 
the  country  introduced  the  benefits  of  opulence. 

Thefe  concurring  circumdances  gave  rife  to  private  or 
county  banks  and  paper  circulation;  and  by  their  means  the 

landholders. 
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landholders,  whofe  fecurity  was  good,  but  who  were  in  ge~ 
neral  deftitute  of  ready  money,  were  enabled  to  difcount  bills, 
procure  cafh  accompts,  and  eftablifh  other  modes  of  credit 
for  the  improvement  of  their  eftates.  At  the  fame  time,  in- 
duftrious  tenants,  joining  together  as  fecurities  for  each  other, 
were  accommodated  with  money  to  hock  and  cultivate  their 
farms.  Whatever  disadvantages  may  refult  from  an  overflrained 
circulation  of  paper  currency,  or  incautious  extenfion  of  credit  ; 
yet,  in  this  inftance,  the  effects  of  fuch  pecuniary  accommoda- 
tions were  truely  beneficial.  In  a very  fhort  time,  good  turn- 
pike roads  were  completed  in  every  direction  ; wheel-carriages 
were  gradually  introduced;  coallieries  and  lime  quarries  were 
opened  ; draw-kilns  ereCted  ; almoft  every  field  was  divided 
by  hedge  and  ditch  ; good  farm-houfes  were  conftruCted  ; 
fown  grafles  prevailed  ; the  breed  of  animals  was  improved  ; 
the  lowed,  clafs  of  people  were  enabled  to  live  better,  by  the 
introduction  and  general  ufe  of  potatoes.  The  feat  of  every 
confiderable  perfon  was  ornamented  with  planting,  and  his 
fields  improved  ; and  there  hardly  remained  a proprietor,  of 
any  condition  whatever,  who  did  not,  in  fome  form  or  other, 
promote  the  interefting  work  of  cultivation. 

Great  as  thefe  advantages  appear,  they  were  inadequate  to 
produce  the  fuperior  benefits  which  the  county  has  attained. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  notwithflanding  the  advancement 
already  mentioned,  agriculture  remained  almoft  without  -a 
beacon  or  directory  to  guide  its  courfe,  or  fpecify  its  progrefs. 
Much  advantage  had  indeed  been  derived  from  imitating  the 
better  practice  of  Eaft-Lothian,  and  fome  of  the  well  mana- 
ged provinces  in  England.  But  the  mode  of  agriculture, 
eftablifhed  in  thefe  places,  prefuppofed  fkill  and  iuduftry  in 
the  labourer,  flock  and  knowledge  in  the  farmer,  and 
a regulated  cultivation  ; without  which,  the  belt  bleffmgs 
of  foil  and  climate  wrill  prove  unavailing.  Befides,  the  in- 
diferiminate  adoption  of  plans  and  fy items,  formed  for  other 
diftii&s,  foils,  and  climates,  was  liable  to  infinite  objections. 
For  example,  the  ingenious  Secretary  of  your  Board  main- 

C tains, 
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tains,  that  the  only  mode,  by  which  a feientific  or  fuccefsful 
hufbandry  can  any  where  be  eftablifhed,  is  by  granting  exten- 
five  farms  to  opulent  and  {killful  tenants.  But,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  this  became  impracticable  ; becaufe,  without 
alluding  to  the  necefTary  portion  of  induftry  and  {kill,  few  te- 
nants had  flock  and  implements  fufficient  for  80  or  too  acres. 
-—It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  a foil  and  climate  where 
ploughing,  lowing,  reaping,  and  {lacking  corn,  are  liable  to 
conftant  interruptions  •,  it  is  hardly  poflible  for  any  farmer  to 
manage,  without  lofs,  a large  quantity  of  land  in  tillage  ; and, 
at  any  rate,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  number  of  farmers  and 
their  families,  fubftituting  hinds  and  cottagers,  and  labouring 
fervants  in  their  place  *. 

When  the  practice  of  winter-ploughing,  fo  prevalent  in 
dryer  climates  and  in  lighter  foils,  was  attempted  on  the  deep 
and  tilly  parts  of  Ayrfhire,  the  land  was  fo  drenched  as  to 
yield  a fcanty  produce.  In  like  manner,  numberlefs  impro- 
vers loft  their  crops  by  fowing  early,  in  imitation  of  their 
fouthern  neighbours  ; and  many  a field  of  clay,  by  fummei* 
fallowing  in  a rainy  feafon,  was  rendered  only  fit  to  be  con- 
verted into  brick  or  mortar.  When  the  high  and  crooked 
ridges  were  attempted  to  be  cleaved  and  levelled,  the  produc- 
tive foil  was  buried,  and  a flerile  till  was  thrown  upon  the 
furface  ; which,  having  been  excluded  from  the  air,  and  un- 
mixed with  any  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance,  required  a long 
courfe  of  ploughing,  manure,  and  expofure  to  the  atmofphere, 
before  it  could  afford  the  pabulum  of  vegetation  : Infomuch, 
that  the  traCl  of  old  ridges  is  frequently  marked  with  barren- 
nefs,  at  this  day,  in  fields,  which,  after  being  levelled,  have 
for  20  years  undergone  a fucceffive  courfe  of  cultivation. — In 
Ihort,  when  any  perfon,  implicitly  adopting  the  management 

of 

* Pliny’s  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  is  exprefled  in  the  following  words : 
**  Modum  agri  in  primis  fervandum,  antiqui  putavere.  Quippe  ita  cenfe- 
bant,  fatius  efle  minus  ferere  et  melius  arare.” — And  Vfrgil  fays, 

. — — — “ Laudato  ingentia  rura  ' 
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of  other  counties,  laid  no  other  limitations  upon  his  tenants 
than  fuch  as  were  adapted  to  places,  where  the  land  was  alrea- 
dy drefled  anddrained,  the  foil  and  climate  dry,  and  a proper 
rotation  of  crops  eftablifhed  ; he  was  invariably  difappointed  in 
his  obje£l;  and  the  farm,  at  the  mercy  of  unreftrained  and  un- 
fkilful  tillage,  became  little  better  than  a caput  mortuum. 

In  this  fituation  the  wifeft  cultivator  around  Ghent,  Bru- 
ges, or  Aloft,  would  have  found  himfelf  perplexed.  His  en- 
deavours to  lay  the  land  clean,  and  dry,  by  llraight  furrows, 
well-proportioned  ridges,  and  frequent  drills,  would  have 
been  fruftrated,  or  at  belt  have  proved  a tedious  and  expenfive 
under  taking,  in  a country  where  the  ridges  were  high,  crook- 
ed, full  of  {tones  and  baulks  j where  every  furrow  was  like  a 
ditch,  and  every  head-ridge  a mound  to  prevent  the  outlet  of 
the  water. 

Had  he  brought  the  beft  ploughmen  from  Norfolk,  who, 
at  home,  with  two  horfes,  will  work  near  two  acres  daily,  he 
would  have  found  them  foon  conform  to  the  Ayrfhire  com- 
plement of  3 roods*,  while  the  native  labourer  would  have 
learned  from  his  inftructors,  to  refufe  employment  on  any  o- 
ther  work.  In  vain  would  he  have  attempted  to  fave  his  land 
from  poaching,  and  to  increafe  manure  by  feeding  every  ani- 
mal upon  the  farm  within  doors,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  would  have  required  years  before  he  could  get 
into  a courfe  of  clover,  fainfoin,  vetches,  tares,  and  lucerne, 
for  fummer  feeding  ; and  into  cole,  cabbage,  carrots,  turn- 
ips, rape,  and  oilcakes  for  winter.  And,  after  all,  he  would 
have  found  neither  {bed  nor  draw-yard  on  the  farm,  in  which 
his  dock  could  be  accommodated, 

Under  thefe  difficulties,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  county,  ^New  Syftcm  introduced, 
that  a gentleman  of  confiderable  property,  united  with  great 
abilities  and  obfervation,  (Mr  Fairly  of  Fairly),  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  gradual  correction  of  abufes,  which  no  pow- 
er or  influence  could  at  once  abolifh.  Knowing  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  the  inftruments  he  had  to  work  with,  he  de- 
termined to  proceed  by  a lefs  rapid,  but  more  certain,  opera- 

C 2 tion. 
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lion.  Every  farm,  as  it  came  out  of  leafe,  was  inclofed  and 
divided  by  fufficicnt  fences  into  three  or  more  parts,  and  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  grafs,  till  it  recovered  from  the  exhauft- 

m 

ing  courfe  of  evil  management  already  dated.  About  too  bolls 
of  flacked  lime  were  fpread  upon  the  fward  of  each  acre  *. 
A convenient  houfe  and  offices  were  completed,  and  in  this 
condition,  it  was  ready  for  a tenant. 

But,  in  order  to  preferve  the  benefits  fo  tedioufiy  and  ex- 
penfively  acquired,  the  mod  pointed  limitations  were  necef- 
fary ; not  only  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  reducing  his  land 
by  bad  management,  to  its  former  wretched  filtration,  but  to 
enforce  a rational  fydem  of  amendment. 

The  leafe  was  ufually  granted  for  18  years;  and  the  cove- 
nants obliged  the  tenant,  not  to  plough  more  than  one  third 
of  the  farm  in  any  one  year,  nor  to  plough  the  fame  land 
more  than  three  years  fucceffively.  With  the  third  crop,  the 
tenant  was  bound  to  fow  3 bufhels  of  rye-grafs,  and  12  lb.  of 
clover.  To  cut  it  for  hay  only  one  year,  and  padure  5,  be- 
fore the  fame  could  be  ploughed  again.  The  tenant  was 
bound  to  keep  the  houfes  in  repair,  to  maintain  the  gates  and 
fences ; and  in  cafe  of  failure,  the  landlord  might  employ  la- 
bourers, and  charge  the  amount  with  the  next  year’s  rent. 
The  fodder  was  ftipulated  to  be  confumed  upon  the  ground, 
and  all  the  manure  to  be  fpread  upon  it  Heavy  additional 
rents  were  ipecified  for  every  acre  ploughed  beyond  the  limi- 
tation : And  thefe  rents  were  not  in  the  form  of  penalties, 
but  as  a compenfation  for  the  very  ferious  lofs  of  value  incur- 
red by  cropping  the  ground  beyond  the  periods  admitted  by 
the  leafe. 

In  confirmation  of  thefe  remarks,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  fame  ground  which  in  pafture  yields  20s.  per  acre,  is  fre- 
quently worth  L.  5 or  L.  6 per  acre,  annually  for  3 years 

ploughing. 

* The  Ayrfhire  boll  of  lime  contains  [4  Wincheilcr  bufhels,  colling,  at  the 
4raw  kill,  from  3d,  to  jd.  and  6d.  per  boll. 
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ploughing.  It  is  not  furprifing,  therefore,  that  any  attempts 
to  invalidate  the  courfe  of  fuch  covenants  by  appealing  a- 
gainft  the  right  of  landlords  to  impofe  limitations  on  their  te- 
nants, fhould  have  excited  the  ftrongefl  feelings  of  alarm, 
and  occafioned  impreflions  of  pofitivc  wrong  on  the  minds  o? 
all  perfons,  connedled  with  the  landed  intereft,  whole  pro- 
perties might  be  injured  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred? 
per  cent,  and  reduced  to  their  ancient  fterility,  if  the  court* 
of  juftice  were  to  ceafe  fupporting  thefe  covenants. 

Under  the  regulations  fpecified  by  Mr  Fairlie,  there  never 
could  be  more  than  cue  third  of  the  farm  in  crop  ; and  no 
land  could  be  ploughed  till  it  had  lain  fix  years  in  grafs. 
The  produce  on  one  third  of  the  farm  fo  ploughed,  was  ufu« 
ally  double  or  triple  that  which  the  whole  yielded  under  the 
old  management  of  croft  and  out-field  land.  The  remaining 
two  thirds  being  fown  down  with  all  the  lime,  clung,  and 
manure,  that  could  be  collected,  afforded  a fupply  of  hay  and 
grafs,  more  valuable  than  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  un- 
der the  antient  fyftem. — Thofe  farmers,  who  perfifted  in  rai- 
ling three  fuccefhve  crops  of  oats,  undoubtedly,  fcourged  the 
land  as  much  as  could  be  done  in  three  years,  or  as  could 
well  be  recovered  by  fix  years  of  reft  under  fown  grafs.  But 
many  farmers  had  fenfe  enough  to  take  beans  and  peafe  as 
the  fecond  crop,  and  to  fow  big  or  barley,  and  grafs  feeds  for 
the  third ; by  which  means,  the  land  has  been  brought  into  a 
condition  capable  of  yielding  crops  hardly  equalled,  and  cer- 
tainly not  furpafled  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  fame 
Gentleman,  having  fortunately  undertaken  the  fuperinten- 
dance  of  the  eflates  of  the  prefent  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  and  ap- 
plied his  fyftem  to  the  management  of  that  extenfive  proper- 
ty ; in  the  fpace  of  little  more  than  20  years,  has  eftablifli- 
ed  a reformation  fo  complete,  that  it  is  univerfally  adopted 
almoft  on  every  arable  eftate  in  Ayrfhire,  The  confequen- 
ces  are,  abundant  crops  of  grain;  plentiful  returns  of  hay; 
and  the  fineft  pafture  where  little  or  no  pafture  grew  before. 
Indeed,  the  principle  of  not  allowing  more  than  3 fucceflive 
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crops  to  be  taken  off  the  fame  field,  without  refl  or  interven- 
ing fallow,  and  of  fowing  grafs  feeds  along  with  the  third 
and  laft  crop,  is  fo  completely  eftablifhed  ; that  the  tenant 
attempting  to  depart  from  that  courfe,  without  Ripulation, 
would  be  held,  by  the  judicial  country  courts,  as  acting  wrong- 
fully to  the  proprietor,  and  an  interdict  would  be  obtained  a- 
gairdt  him,  on  the  principle  that  he  was  deviating  from  the 
ufage  of  the  country,  to  the  detriment  of  the  proprietor, 
who  is  underftood  to  let  the  ufe  but  not  the  abufe  of  the 
land* 

state  of  Property*  The  divifion  of  property,  as  has  been  already  Rated,  is  ex- 
tremely various  ; and  the  different  ciicumRances,  refpedting 
its  extent  and  diffribution,  are  expreffed  in  a column  annexed 
to  the  map  which  accompanies  this  paper. 

A great  proportion  of  the  landed  eftates  have  changed  their 
owners  in  confequence  of  individual  extravagance,  expenfive 
engagements,  and  the  diffreffes  occafioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  Ayr  bank  in  the  year  177*2. 

The  run-ridge  and  mingled  property,  is  now  almoR  en- 
tirely divided,  and  unlefs  around  fome  burghs  and  villages; 
and,  in  a few  other  inffances3  there  are  no  common  lands  in 
the  county  *. 

The 

* There  are  three  tenures  of  land  in  this  county,  which,  from  their  uncom- 
monnefs,  deferre  to  be  recorded.  The  firft  is  of  the  Lands  of  Prieftwick,  on 
the  coaft  of  Coil,  erefted  into  a burgh  by  very  antient  charters  ; under  the 
direction  of  a chancellor,  baillies,  and  other  borough  officers.  There  are  a- 
bout  looo  acres  of  land  divided  among  36  freemen,  or  baions  as  they  arc 
called.  Each  poffeffes  a lot  of  arable  ground,  and  a right  of  pafturing  a fpe- 
cified  number  of  fheep  and  cattle  on  the  common.  The  lots  do  not  remain 
in  perpetuity  with  any  one  pofleflor,  but  are  appropriated  from  time  to 
time  by  drawing  for  them  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of  years  ; and  no 
freeman  can  fell  his  property  without  confentof  the  corporation. 

The  next  tenure,  is  that  of  New'ton  upon  Ayr,  very  accurately  defenbed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Peebles,  in  his  Statiftical  Report  of  that  parifh,  already 
publilhed.  The  property  belonging  to  the  community  contains  about  200  a- 
rable  acres,  divided  among  48  freemen,  and  150  acres  in  common  among 
them. 
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The  proprietors  are  unacquainted  with  many  obftacles  to 
improvement,  which  exiit  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  land-tax,  together  with  converfion  of  (latute  labour  for 
repairing  of  roads,  minilter’s  (Upend,  and  falaries  to  fchool- 
mailers,  are  the  only  afleflments  to  which  the  lands  are  fub- 
jedled.  Thefe  are  ufually  made  payable  by  the  tenant,  over 
and  above  the  rent  fpecified  in  his  leafe ; and  feldom  amount 
to  more  than  2 or  3 per  cent,  of  the  actual  rent* 

The  light  Tandy  links,  and  downs  along  the  fhore,  being 
unfit  for  tillage,  ought  either  to  be  planted,  or  let  in  rabbit  war- 
ren, which  yields  near  10s.  per  acre,  while  it  is  hardly  woith 
5s.  for  palture.  The  flat  and  arable  parts  ought  to  be  cover- 
ed with  200  or  3©o  cart  loads  of  clay;  and  the  practice  of 
folding  or  fl  king  (heep  on  turnips  as  a preparative  for  bar- 
ley and  grafs- feeds,  is  found  an  eligible  fyltem  *»  Potatoes, 

and 


Value  of  the  Laud — 
Produce — Kinds  (of 
Grain. 


The  la  ft,  and  mod  remarkable,  confifts  of  240  acres  of  rich  land,  held  by 
40  perfons  in  lots  of  6 acres  each,  adjoining  to  Kilmaurs,  (which  was  erected 
Into  a burgh  of  barony  by  King  James  V.)  under  a charter  granted  by  the 
Karl  of  Glencairn  1577  ; the  holders  paying  at  the  rate  of  2 merks  for  each 
40th  part.  By  this  charter,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  binds  himfelf  to  allow  no 
articles  of  manufacture  to  be  made  on  the  eftate,  nor  any  article  of  produce 
to  be  fold,  excepting  in  the  faid  burgh  of  barony.  His  objeft  undoubtedly 
was  by  thefe  reftri&ive  grants  and  privileges,  to  allure  ingenious  tradefmen  to 
the  burgh  of  Kilmaurs.  But  his  intentions  were  fruftrated  ; for  the  tradef- 
men fo  eftablifhed,  and  their  defeendants,  have  generally  forfaken  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  handicraft,  and  employed  themfelves  in  cultivating  their  refpeftivc 
lots,  which  ftill  continue  run-ridge.  On  this  land,  for  many  years,  were  raid- 
ed plants  of  Scotch  kail,  fo  valuable  that  great  part  of  Scotland  was  fupplied 
with  them  ; but  in  no  other  refpedt  has  either  agriculture  or  manufacture  be- 
nefited by  thefe  three  inftitutions. 

The  particulars  of  this  charter,  and  the  ftrange  tenure  in  queftion,  are  ac- 
curately ftated  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Millar  in  his  excellent  Statifticai  account  of 
the  parifh  of  Kilmaurs. 

■*  This  fyftem  has  not  only  been  found  extremely  beneficial  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  recommended  by  the  belt  farmers  of  antiquity. — “ Ubi  fe- 
M mentim  faCturus  eris,  ibi  oves  deleCtato,  et  frondem  ufque  ad  pabula  matura.” 

Cat.  Cap.  30. —And  Pliny  fays,  “ Sunt  qui  optime  ftercorari  puterit,  fufe 

Dio,  retibus  indufa  pecorum  manfione.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  18. 
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and  all  the  kinds  of  Scotch  kail,  or  curled  greens,  alio  fucceed ex- 
tremely well.  Thefe  lands  under  fuch  management,  are  worth 
from  ios.  to  20s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  ftaple  of  the  foil. 
The  better  quality  of  ftrong  clays,  are  generally  let  from  20s. 
to  30s.  per  acre  ; and  loams,  or  rich  gravel,  from  30s.  to  40s, 

On  thefe  foils,  it  is  no  unufual  circumftance  to  raife  10 
or  1 2 Winchefter  quarters  of  oats  ; 6 and  8 quarters  of  big 
or  barley,  and  as  much  of  beans,  for  which  the  foil  of  Ayr- 
ihire  is  in  many  places  admirably  adapted;  although  the  wet- 
nefs  of  the  harvefts  renders  it  difficult  to  dry  them.  But  this 
is  in  a great  meafure  obviated  by  letting  them  remain  till  they 
become  black  and  dry  before  they  are  cut.  Beans  are  found 
to  fucceed  well  on  lay  *,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  coun- 
ty,  if  the  practice  of  ufing  them,  as  an  interveening  crop  be- 
tween oats  and  barley  ffiall  become  more  general.  Many  far- 
mers approve  of  fowing  peafe  along  with  beans,  which  cover 
the  land  more  completely ; but  it  muft  be  the  late  kind  of 
peafe,  otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  with  the  beans. 

Peafe  alone,  though  fometimes  a productive  crop  in  this 
county,  are  extremely  rroublefome  to  dry,  occafioned  by  the 
wetnefsof  the  climate  ; neither  do  they  ufually  yield  more  per 
acre  than  5 or  6 bolls  of  four  Winchefter  bufhels  each,  worth 
about  one  guinea  per  boll. 

There  are  not  yet  above  a fcore  of  common  farmers  in  the 
county  who  are  in  the  practice  of  raffing  turnips.  Their  crops, 
however,  prove  extremely  luxuriant,  and  feveral  of  them 
have  adopted  the  beft  mode  yet  extant  of  ufing  turnips,  name- 
lv,  to  draw  every  alternate  turnip,  and  feed  cattle  with  them 
in  the  houfe  ; to  fold  ffieep  and  young  ftock  on  the  remainder; 
and  whenever  a turnip  is  broken  or  fpoiling,  to  draw  it  for 
the  ftall-fed  cattle.  By  thefe  means,  the  whole  produce  is 
turned  to  account ; whereas  in  other  places  the  fineft  crops  are 
frequently  deftroyed  in  rainy  feafons,  for  want  of  common 
care  and  fkill. 

Wheat  is  not  a crop  in  general  practice  ; but  thofe  who 
raife  it,  whenever  they  take  pains  to  clean  their  land  have 
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good  returns,  ufually  from  4 to  6 Wincheder  quarters  per 
acre.  The  red  wheat  is  often  fown,  although  the  fine  early 
Effex,  Hertford,  or  Suffolk  feed-wheat  is  preferable.  But 
unlefs  the  grain  be  fteeped  in  brine,  we  find  it  apt  to  blight 
and  blacken.  The  wheat  raifed  in  Ayrfliire  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  often  weighing  from  60  to  63  lb.  per  bulhel ; yet  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain  is  liable  to  great  objection.  The  fum- 
rners  are  frequently  fo  wet,  and  the  harveft  fo  late  and  ftor- 
my,  that  a large  tradl  of  land  cannot  properly  be  prepared  for 
wheat,  without  a greater  power  of  men  and  horfes,  than  be- 
longs to  ordinary  farmers.  If  ever  it  fucceeds  on  an  extenfive 
fcale,  it  mull  be  after  clover  ; the  land  having  been  previ- 
oufly  enriched  and  cleaned  with  turnips,  followed  by  barley, 
which,  when  good  in  this  country,  never  fail  to  enfure  a fine 
fucceeding  crop. 

Of  all  the  rotations  hitherto  difeovered,  the  bed  for  Ayr- 
fhire appears  to  be  from  lay,  oats,  or  beans*.  After  thefe, 
in  dry  foils,  turnips  or  other  green  crops,  fuch  as  kail, 
vetches,  tares,  and  potatoes. In  very  ftrong  foils  dril- 

led beans,  cabbages,  and  carrots,  may  be  fubllituted  in  the 
place  of  turnips.  Thefe  followed  by  a crop  of  barley  fown 
with  grafs-feeds.  After  the  clover,  wheat,  or  oats,  and  in 
very  light  lands,  rye.  By  this  mode,  it  is  prefumed,  that 
wheat  may  be  cultivated  on  a large  fcale  with  advantage.  For 
if  the  harveft  prove  fo  wet,  that  the  intended  portion  of  land 
cannot  be  fown  with  winter  wheat,  it  only  requires  fowing  a 
larger  quantity  of  oats  or  fpring  wheat,  and  dill  continuing 
the  fame  rotation. 

The  culture  of  potatoes  isfo  univerfally  eflabliflied  in  every 
part  of  this  county,  that  the  poorell  labourers,  and  the  mod 
extenfive  farmers,  raife  a fufficiency  for  their  own  confumpti- 
on.  It  is  obferved,  that  fo  far  from  exhauding  the  land,  po- 
tatoes, when  luxuriant,  are  fure  to  be  fucceeded  by  an  abun- 
dant crop.  Various  kinds  of  them  are  cultivated  but  the 

D round 

* Beans,  on  old  refled  lay,  frequently  yield  6 Winchefler  quarters  per  acre  j 
worth  about  32s.  per  quarter. 
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round  reel  and  tlieround  white  of  a dry  nature  are  preferred, 
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both  for  taftc  and  produce.  They  are  generally  fold  for  6d 
per  peck,  weighing  36  lb.  or  8 (hillings  per  boll  of  16  pecks ; 
and  the  value  of  L.  16  or  L.  20,  is  not  unfrequently  gathered 
off  an  acre.  In  (liort,  of  all  the  benefits,  the  lower  claffes 
of  the  community  have  acquired  within  the  prefent  centu- 
ry in  this  county,  the  general  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  proba- 
bly the  moft  important.  Lazy  beds  are  almoft  entirely  laid 
abide*,  and  the  potatoes  ate  planted  in  the  month  of  June,  on 
land  prepared  by  the  plough,  manured  and  drilled  like  o- 
ther  green  crops,  and  are  lifted  before  there  be  danger  of  the 
frofl  deftroying  them  *. 

The  Ayrfhire  farmers  very  frequently  prefer  big  to  barley. 
The  average  weight  of  the  former  is  only  48  lb.  per  Winchef- 
ter  bufhel ; while  the  latter  is  eftimated  at  52  lb.  per  bufhtl. 
But  the  big,  having  four  rows  inftead  of  two,  is  more  pro- 
ductive, and  is  likewife  hardier  and  quicker  in  its  vegetation; 
fo  that  it  may  be  later  fown.  This  often  proves  a material 
advantage  in  fuch  a climate,  where  the  land  for  barley  can 
feldom  be  prepared  before  the  month  of  May ; although  it  is 
thereby  prevented  from  ripening  till  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, which  interferes  with  the  oatharveft.  Befides,  till  of  late, 
the  maltflers  did  not  allow  a price  adequate  to  the  difference 
of  value  between  big  and  barley.  But  now,  when  barley  fells 
at  25s.  per  quarter,  big  may  be  had  4 or  5 (hillings  cheaper  ; 
although  it  is  difficult  to  difeover  any  difference  in  the  ale 
brewed  from  thefe  forts  of  grain. 

With  refpeCf  to  oats,  which  form  the  great  ifaple  of  provi- 
fions  in  the  county,  it  may  fafely  be  afferted,  that,  in  point  of 

quality 

* The  prejudices  againfl:  potatoes  have  been  found  in  many  places  almoff 
unconquerable.  An  idea  of  their  being  afpeciesof  folanum,  and  confequent- 
ly  unwholfome,  prevented  their  cultivation  in  Italy.  And  in  France  they 
were  reckoned  by  the  common  people  only  fit  for  fwine ; until  the  celebra- 
ted Comptroller  General,  Mr  Turgot,  exerted  his  influence,  and  introduced 
them  while  Tntendant  of  Limoges,  by  ordering  dilhes  of  them  in  different  forms 
to  be  regularly  ferved  at  his  own  table  every  day. 
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quality  and  produce,  no  county  In  the  kingdom  furpafles  Ayr- 
fhire.  Thofe  produced  from  lay  are  of  the  befb  and  moil  fari- 
nacious  quality.  The  fecond  crop  is  ufually  better  than  the  third. 
This  grain  being  extremely  impoverifhing,  farmers  ought  to 
learn  that  two  crops  of  it  fliould  never  be  taken  fucceflively  from 
any  field. —The  time  of  fowing  is  ufually  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  March 

Much  pains  are  taken  to  procure  the  bell  qualities  of  feed. 
The  old  kind  of  fmall  grey  Scotch  oats  did  not  yield  much 
farina.  The  Dutch  and  Polifh  oats,  although  they  ripen 
near  a fortnight  earlier  than  the  common  forts,  are  extreme- 
ly  apt  to  (hake  with  heavy  winds  *,  and  are,  befides,  much 
thicker  in  the  hulks  than  the  oats  now  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
ty. Thefe  were  originally  raifed  on  a bleak  farm  in  Berwick- 
fhire  called  Blainfley,  cleaned  with  great  care,  and  fold  for 
feed  all  over  Scotland.  They  do  not  ripen  very  early  *,  and  the 
oat  harveft  feldom  commences  fooner  than  September,  and 
does  not  finifh  before  O£tober. 

The  average  weight  is  36  lb.  per  bufhel,  which  will  pro- 
duce meal  at  the  rate  of  18  pecks  per  Winchefter  quarter, 
—each  peck  of  meal  weighing  8 lb.  10  oz.  Englifh  weight,  at 
16  oz.  per  pound.  Upon  the  rich  warm  lands  near  the  coaft, 
no  lefs  than  22  pecks  of  meal  have  been  produced  from  a 
quarter  of  oats.  Farther  up  the  country,  the  proportion  will 
hardly  exceed  1 6 pecks  from  1 quarter  of  oats  \ and,  in  bad 
feafons,  on  the  bleak  parts  of  the  moors,  there  will  hardly  be 
a return  of  14  pecks  of  meal  from  a quarter  of  oats. 

No  faft  can  more  clearly  (hew  the  abfurdity  of  felling  grain 
by  meafure  inftead  of  weight.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  a quar- 

D 2 ter 

* The  ufual  rule  in  better  climates,  is  to  fow  the  cold  wet  lands  early,  re- 
fcrving  the  warm  dry  bottoms  till  the  laft  of  the  feedtime.  Cato  fays, 
**  Ubi  quifque  locus  frigidilfimus,  aquofiflimufque  erit,  ibi  primum  ferito. 
a In  calidiflimis  locis,  fementim  poftremum  fieri  oportet.”  Cato  Cap.  34. 
-—Whoever  adopts  this  advice  in  Ayrlhire  is  fure,  in  a wet  feedtime,  to  impair 
his  crop.  For,  in  this  country,  we  mull  follow  Pliny’s  rule,  Never  to  touch 
land  when  wet—*'  Lutefam  terrain  ne  tangito.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  18/ 
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ter  of  oats,  yielding  21  pecks  of  meal,  is  exactly  worth  i-f 
quarter,  yielding  only  14  pecks  of  meal.  This  I took  the 
liberty  of  fuggefting  to  a member  of  the  Privy  Council,  when 
the  late  corn  bill  was  in  agitation  ; and  accompanied  the  ftate- 
ment  with  many  obfervations  on  the  fubjedt,  from  an  inge- 
nious friend  of  mine,  very  deeply  converfant  in  the  corn  trade. 
The  good  fenfe,  however,  of  the  Ayrfhire  farmers  has  at  la  ft 
adjufted  this  bufinefs,  as  well  as  could  have  been  accomplifh- 
cd  by  the  wifefl  legiflative  regulation.  And  now,  bargains  of 
grain  are  ufually  taken  at  a fpecified  average  weight,  namely, 
at  36  lib.  per  buihei  of  oats,  or  18  pecks  of  meal  per  quarter. 
When  the  grain  weighs  ltfjs,  there  is  a diminution  in  the  price, 
at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  boll,  for  every  pound  of  meal  default- 
ing. If  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  England  effay  their 
oats,  they  will  find  them  feldom  equal  to  this  average  and 
the  oats' from  Ireland,  imported  into  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Salt- 
coats, are  commonly  fold  is.  or  is.  6d.  per  quarter  cheaper 
than  Ayrfhire  oats*. 

In  a climate  fuch  as  this,  when  feedtime  and  harvefi:  are 
constantly  too  late,  feveral  weeks  might  be  gained  by  chipping 
or  (teeping  the  feed  in  moidure,  and  then  covering  it  up  un- 
der cloths  or  facks  in  a barn  or  other  warm  place,  for  a few 
days,  till  it  buds : By  which  means  there  will  be  the  double 
advantage  of  proving  the  quality  of  the  feed  before  it  be  fown, 
and  of  obtaining  feveral  weeks  in  its  time  of  ripening.  This 
mode  is  very  generally  praftifed  in  feveral  parts  of  Rufiiaf;  and 
I have  known  it  with  advantage  applied  to  fome  kinds  of 

grain 

* The  average  price  of  oats  in  Ayrfhire  is  about  16s.  per  Winchefier  quarter, 
or  is.  per  peck  of  meal.  When  meal  is  lower,  farmers  can  hardly  pay  their 
rents,  and  when  much  dearer,  the  poor  are  oppreffed. 

f In  Ruflia  the  Guinea  or  Indian  corn  is  raifed  by  this  mode,  and  might, 

I doubt  not,  be  brought  to  fufficient  perfection , in  this1  elimate,  to  adt  at 
leaf!  as  a green  crop,  affording  the  fineft  of  all  green  feeding  for  cattle.  I 
have  railed  it  to  its  full  fize  in  the  open  ground  at  this  place  ; and  it  only  re- 
quires, like  potatoes,  and  other  delicate  productions  of  warm  climates,  not 

• • • ) 
to  be  planted  out  while  there  is  rifk  of  frofh 
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grain  and  grafs  feeds.  Barley  being  a feed  that  very  readily 
fprcuts,  and  is  ufually  Town  in  warm  weather,  will  perhaps 
gain  lefs  by  this  practice,  than  beans,  peafe,  oats,  and  other 
fpring  corn  } and  as  for  winter  corn,  the  experiment  would  be 
prepofterous. 

There  is  perhaps  no  county  in  the  kingdom  where  the  far-  Reaping  and  Mode  ©f 

r , , . . . , t . Preferving  Corn, 

mers  are  to  handy  and  expert  m reaping  and  managing  their 

corns  in  rainy  weather.  The  oats  and  barley  are  ufually  cut 
for  5 s.  per  Scots  acre,  and  put  in  (hocks  for  is.  more.  The 
Bubble  is  cut  extremely  fhort,  and  no  corn  is  left  to  en- 
courage gleaners  and  other  pilferers.  Befides  the  ufual  com- 
plement of  farm  fervants,  an  additional  number  are  engaged 
for  the  harveft,  or  the  whole  may  be  contracted  for  at  a cer- 
tain rate  per  acre.  Even  in  the  molt  humid  feafons  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  to  find  any  corn  loft,  or  much  damaged  > for  the 
farmers  are  conftantly  turning  and  curing  it,  fo  as  to  prevent 
its  rotting,  even  when  the  rains  continue  fo  fevere  for  many 
weeks,  as  to  render  it  impcffible  to  take  in  the  corn.  When 
thoroughly  dried,  it  is  put  up  in  (tacks,  containing  each  from 
10  to  20  quarters.  One  of  thefe  is  thrown  into  the  barn,  and  Threfhing— Appraifing 
threfhed  out  as  occafion  may  require*.  Clean  oats  growing  on 
clay  and  foil  free  from  weeds,  may  be  threfhed,  and  the  draw 
trufied  up  for  iod.  per  quarter.  But  oats  on  foul  and  grafly 
foils  are  dearer.  The  ufual  practice,  however,  is,  to  employ 
the  farm  fervants  in  winter  mornings  to  threfh  from  5 to  8 5 
when  they  rub  down  their  horfes,  and  go  to  out-door  work. 

The  ufeful  invention  of  a threlhing  machine  has  already  Thrc(hIng  Machines, 
been  introduced  into  the  county,  and  is  found  of  fuperior  u- 
tility.  The  principle  upon  which  this  mill  performs,  is  by  two 

cylinders 

* The  Birlcymen , or  appraifers,  are  fo  expert  In  their  valuation  of  corn  in 
the  fhock,  that  on  a field  of  50  acres,  they  will  eflimate  the  produce  within  a 
few  bufhels.  They  cart  and  threfh  every  20th  or  40th  fheaf,  which  gives  them 
the  average  of  the  whole.— On  the  fame  principle,  an  attentive  farmer,, 
when  he  flacks  his  corn,  ought  to  note  the  number  of  fheafs,  and  prove 
them  in  a fimilar  mode. 

By  thefe  means  he  can  exactly  know  the  amount  of  grain  contained  in  e-» 
very  flack,  and  prevent  the  poffibility  of  impofition. 
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Multures. 


Hay. 


cylinders  or  rollers  turning  quickly,  and  fo  placed,  as  to  let 
all  the  draw  pafs  through,  and  drip  it  from  the  grain.  One 
of  thefe  machines  to  work  with  two  horfes,  may  be  erected 
for  L.  30  or  L.40*.  It  requires  the  attendance  of  three 
men,  and  will  threfh  3 quarters  of  oats  per  hour  fo  clean,  that 
not  one  grain  of  corn  remains  upon  the  (talk.  It  enables  a 
farmer  to  fupply  an  unexpected  demand,  and  to  prevent  the 
continual  depradations  to  which  every  farmer  is  expofed, 
when  a number  of  labourers  have  conftant  accefs  to  his 
barn. 

Multures  or  fervitudes  to  particular  milns  are  in  general  a- 
bolifhed  ; and  with  a few  exceptions,  every  farmer  takes  his 
grain  to  the  miller  who  ferves  him  belt.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  county,  however,  a contrary  practice  dill  prevails.  The 
ufual  price  for  drying  and  grinding,  is  6d.  per  quarter  of  oats. 
Drying,  deeping,  and  malting  barley,  2s.  And  wheat  is 
milled  for  2s.  per  quarter. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  culture  and  management  of  hay,  not- 
withdanding  the  great  quantities  raifed  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  whole  fydem  is  dill  deficient.  Indead  of  fowing  12  lb. 
weight  per  acre  of  the  bed  red  clover,  6 lb.  of  white  or 
Dutch,  and  4 lb.  of  yellow  clover,  with  fome  plantain  and  o- 
ther  meadow  grades ; it  is  ufual  to  fow  no  more  than  6 or  7 
lb.  of  red  clover,  along  with  1 or  2 bufhels  of  ill  chofen  rye- 
grats,  the  greated  part  of  which  is  only  an  annual  plant ; al- 
though there  be  perennial  rye- grafs  of  fuperior  quality ; and 
all  kinds  of  rye-grafs  are  confidered  as  a fcourging  crop. 

It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  feed-merchants  impofe 
a weed  called  goofe- grafs  on  the  farmers,  and  thus  the  fields 
are  poifoned  and  impoverifhed.  The  clover  is  feldom  fown 
equal,  but  only  with  one  cad  of  feed  to  a ridge,  and  the  fur- 
rows being  frequently  wet ; it  is  not  ufual  to  find  a drong  and 
regular  crop  of  clover  among  ordinary  tenants. 

Grafs 

v It  may  alfo  be  worked  by  water,  when  there  is  a proper  fall,  or  power 
at  hand. 
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Grafs  nrnnfto  be  preferred  for  bey  is  ahnofl  con  ft  ant* 

Jy  allowed  to  ftand  fo  long  that  the  feeds  are  formed  and  the 
juices  dried.  This  exhaufts  the  land,  deprives  the  hay  of  nu- 
triment, and  throws  the  hay  hatveld  fo  late,  that  the  autum- 

i 

nal  rains  commonly  take  place  before  it  be  concluded.  The 
confequences  are,  great  expence  in  the  working,  turning, 
and  coiling,  and  drying  it  after  a fucceffion  of  fhowers,  till  the 
whole  juice  and  fubftance  is  exhaufted  ; and  at  laft,  it  is  fre- 
quently flacked  in  a (late  fit  for  nothing  but  litter. 

The  ufual  prices  are  qd.  per  ftone  for  fown-grafs-hay  in  the 
rick,  and  6d.  for  old  hay.  Notwithftanding  thefe  remarks, 

2oo  or  300  (lone  per  acre,  is  not  an  unufual  crop. 

Much  improvement  might  alfo  be  made  for  the  purpofes  of  Pafhme, 
paflure  by  proper  attention  to  cultivate  the  moil  valuable 
meadow  graffes,  fuch  as,  timothy,  fefeue,  plantain,  and  ma- 
ny others  fuited  to  the  different  foils.  It  is  even  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Guinea  grafs,  although  the.  native  of  a very 
warm  country,  might  be  brought  to  aflimilate  with  this  foil 
and  climate.  At  prefent,  the  feeds  and  roots  of  the  word: 
kinds  of  grafs  and  weeds,  are  fo  predominant  throughout  the 
county,  that  they  choak  the  more  valuable  forts  when  fown. 

This  evil  can  hardly  be  eradicated  till  drills,  fallows,  and 
green  crops,  become  an  eftablifhed  part  of  the  fyftem  •,  and  ro- 
tation of  hufbandry  in  every  farm  *.  Neither  has  it  been  pof* 
fible,  for  any  farmer  in  the  county,  to  extirpate  fprits  and 
ruffes.  When  once  rooted  in  the  land,  they  are  fo  continu- 
ally nourifhed  by  the  moifture  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the 
congenial  nature  of  the  foil,  and  their  fibres  are  underftoed 
to  be  of  fo  unperiffable  a texture  ; that  after  repeated  drain* 

ings 

* The  Romans  were  in  ufe  to  fallow  every  alternate  year,  and  reckoned 

terra  reJHbilis>  or  ground  which  could  bear  crops  every  year  extremely  uncom- 

/ 

mon,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  rich  territory  of  Campania.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Chinefe  never  allow  any  land  to  remain  in  fallow  or  in  paflure. 

See  Voyages  d’un  Philofophe,  par  Le  Poivre.  How  would  a Chinefe  be  con- 
founded, fays  this  author,  if  he  beheld  our  wafles,  and  downs  and  com- 
mons; our  ill-dreffed  ridges,  ufelefs  fallows,  and  bare  fields ! 


ulduional 
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ings,  and  fallowings,  they  have  fprung  in  full  vigour  as  foort 
as  the  ground  returned  to  grafs  *. 

The  palture  in  this  county,  however,  is  growing  richer  and 
better  every  day.  White  clover  grows  fpontaneoufly.  The 
ground  has  a natural  tendency  to  the  productionof  grafs;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  rivalling  the  bell  clofes  of  Chefliire 
or  of  Yorkfhire,  as  foon  as  the  land  is  dry  ; the  cattle  re- 
ftrained  from  poaching  it  in  Winter;  and  the  practice  of  top- 
dre fling  pafture  fields  with  dung,  fea*weed,  lime  and  compofl: 
generally  introduced.  At  prefent,  grafs  lands  let,  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts,  from  15  to  30s.  per  acre.  On  the  bare 
unimproved  clay  foils,  from  5 to  10s.  wdiile  the  hills  and 
moors  remain  in  their  primitive  fterility ; and  probably,  do 
not  average  more  than  is.  or  is.  6d.  per  acre. 

£ tate  of  Tillage.  The  actual  ftate  of  tillage  or  mode  of  working  the  land, 

forms  the  next  object  of  attention.  The  ridges  ftill  continue 
in  many  places,  very  high  and  broad  ; the  furrows  being  of- 
ten 20,  30,  and  40  feet  afunder.  In  order  to  correct  the 
evils  of  high  ridges,  without  incurring  the  detriment  of  bury- 
ing the  good  foil,  and  expofmg  an  unfertile  one  ; an  ingeni- 
ous gentleman  of  great  landed  property  f,  propofes  a method 
founded  on  the  Ample  principle  of  reducing  the  lowed  part 
to  a level.  With  this  view,  he  throws  off  the  top  foil  with  a 
fpade  from  about  6 feet  at  the  end  of  a ridge,  extending  the 
whole  breath  acrofs  the  ridge.  He  then  proceeds  to  throw 
the  top  foil,  from  the  next  6 feet  upon  the  furface  fo  levelled ; 
and  advances  with  this  fort  of  trenching  till  the  whole  field  is 
reduced,  keeping  the  productive  foil  at  top,  and  making  the 
procefs  perform  the  purpofe  of  a regular  trenching,  equal  in 
refpect  of  pulverifing  to  4 or  5 ploughings,  and  effected  for  40s. 

or 

* The  antient  georgical  writers,  particularly  Columella,  Pliny,  and  Pal- 
iadius,  all  concur  in  representing  rulhes  and  other  plants  of  a Similar  natureB 

as  indications  of  a fertile  Soil. Col.  lib.  ii.  cap.  n.  Plin,  Nat.  Hifb 

lib,  18.  cap.  6.  Pal.  lib.  1.  tit.  5. 


f Mr  FcrguSon  of  Pitfour,  Member  for  Aberdeenlhirc, 
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or  50s.  per  acre.  A more  fimple,  cheap,  and  efficacious  ope- 
ration,  can  hardly  be  imagined  ; and  no  county  can  poffibly 
(land  more  in  need  of  fuch  a practice  than  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. 

Indeed,  it  long  has  been  a doubt,  whether  the  fyftem  of 
working  land  by  fpading  and  trenching,  fo  as  to  bring  every 
field  to  a more  pulverized  ftate  by  the  labour  of  man,  to  the 
exclufion  of  animals,  is  not  one  of  the  greateft  improvements 
which  can  occur  in  any  country.  Without  prefuming  to  pro  - 
nounce upon  a point  fo  often  agitated,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
land  by  fuch  a procefs  is  completely  cleaned,  freed  from  Hones, 
levelled,  and  pulverized.  That  the  produce  of  garden  Huffs, 
green  crops,  grain,  and  grafs,  is  thus  rendered  far  fuperior  to 
the  ordinary  mode  by  tillage  ; that  befides  the  advantage  of 
employing  the  human  fpecies  in  place  of  the  brute  creation, 
the  expence  is  little  different.  For  example,  to  plough  or 
fallow  a field  five  times,  with  two  horfes  and  a driver,  coHs 
in  Ayrfhire  between  30s.  and  40s.  per  acre.  To  half  trench  an 
acre,  with  one  fpading  and  a (hoveling,  will  coH  about  the 
fame  money  ; and  a double  trenching,  with  two  fpadings  and 
two  (hovelings,  in  ordinary  foil  does  not  exceed  50s*  or  L.  3 
per  acre. 

The  return  from  fuch  management  is  truly  furprifing.— - 
Acres  fo  worked  have  been  known  to  yield  above  60  bolls  of 
potatoes  each ; and  a farmer  near  Grougar  and  Kilmarnock, 
a few  years  ago,  on  land  prepared  with  double  trenching, 
raifed  a crop  of  wheat,  for  which  he  received  L.  19  per  acre. 

A Hill  larger  produce  has  frequently  been  raifed  on  deep 
rich  land,  prepared  with  double  trenching,  and  planted  with 
the  round  hard-headed  Scotch  cabbage,  and  rows  of  beans  be- 
tween the  intervals.  But  thefe  inHances  cannot  occur  unlefs 
when  the  ground  is  well  manured,  and  great  attention  be- 
Howed  on  procuring  feed  of  the  beH  quality,  and  plants  in 
full  vigour  ; as  there  is  probably  no  part  of  farming  in  which 
more  lofs  acrues  from  indolence  and  ignorance,  than  in  the 
earelefs  choice  of  feed,  and  feleftion  of  plants. 

£ But 


Trenching 
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Ploughing.  But  to  return  to  ploughing. — Every  rational  farmer  in  this 
county,  is  fcnfible,  at  Jafl,  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
ftraight  furrows, — the  ridges  juft  Hoping  fufhciently  to  di- 
rect the  water  to  the  furrows,  and  not  more  than  12  feet 
wide.  By  this  proportion,  the  field  is  laid  entirely  dry  ; the 
ridge  may  be  fown  at  two  callings,  reaped  with  two  fickles 
a-breaft,  and  mowed  with  one  fcythe  at  two  turns. 

In  this  county,  as  in  feveral  others,  the  modes  of  ploughing 
are  various,  and  in  many  cafes  exceptionable. — In  light  eafy 
foils,  devoid  of  (tones,  like  different  parts  of  Norfolk,  the  art  of 
ploughing  is  fo  fimple,  that  it  may  be  performed  almoft  in  a- 
ny  way,  and  effected  by  a plough  of  any  common  conftruc- 
tion.  But,  when  the  light,  broad  bottomed  Norfolk  plough* 
is  ufed  in  the  ftiff  ftoney  foils  of  Ayrfhire,  the  work  is  moll 
imperfectly  performed.  The  objeCt  in  this  county  is  to  make 
a furrow  from  4 to  6 inches  deep,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil.  In  order  to  lay  that  furrow  neatly  up,  fhouldering 
to  the  next,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  flake  or  furrow  be  at  lead 
one  third  wider  than  its  depth.  If  it  were  only  as  broad  as 
deep,  it  would  be  exactly  a fquare  ; and  the  furrow,  turned 
over,  would  juft  fill  up  the  fpace  left  by  the  preceding  flake. 

The  art  of  ploughing,  perhaps,  requires  a nicer  eye,  ftea- 
dier  hands,  and  more  attention — than  any  other  occupation  ; 
and  yet,  without  fixed  principles  or  rules  of  any  kind,  the 
moll  ignorant  perfons  are  trufted  with  a plough  •,  although  the 
difference  of  one  man’s  ploughing  and  another’s  fhall  make 
the  odds  of  2 or  3 quarters  produce  per  acre,  on  the  fame 
land  : For  it  is  obvious,  that  land  unequally  and  irregularly 
ploughed,  with  flat,  (hallow,  broad  flakes,  laid  over  on  their 
backs,  never  can  produce  fo  well  as  when  the  furrows  are  ta- 
ken deeper,  narrower,  and  fhouldered  up  againft  each  other. 
By  which  means,  there  are  more  numerous  intervals  proper 
to  receive  the  feed ; and  it  is  alfo  better  covered  with  the  foil, 
proteCIcd  from  the  bleaching  rains  and  fcorching  heats,  and 
enabled  fooner  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  vegetation. 

We  are,  however,  extremely  inattentive  to  clean  the  lands 
2 from 
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from  root-weeds,  couch-grafs,  or  quickens ; and  to  deflroy 
the  multitude  of  annuals  which  continually  fpring  in  fo  wet  a 
foil.  Neither  do  we  fufficiently  pulverize  the  land  by  harrows, 
brakes,  and  rollers ; without  which,  the  tender  germs  and 
feeds  can  find  no  proper  nidus  to  call  forth  their  vegetating 
powers. — By  attending  to  thefe  particulars,  and  clearing  the 
field  of  all  fuperfluous  moifture,  by  the  judicious  formation  of 
water  furrows  to  take  off  the  rains  and  fprings  ; a good  plough- 
man can  eafily  compenfate  for  any  additional  wages  his  maf- 
ter  can  bellow  upon  him : Infomuch,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  a farmer  to  give  a Ikilful  Berwick  or  Eaft-Lothian,  or 
Clackmananlhire  ploughman,  double  wages,  rather  than  al- 
low the  land  to  be  ploughed  gratis  in  the  old  Ayrfhire  form. 

The  more  ordinary  farmers  Hill  continue  the  old  Scotch 
plough ; which,  for  breaking  up  coarfe  land,  and  working 
ilrong  {tony  foils,  is  probably  the  bell  of  all  j but  it  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  and  requires  four  horfes.  In  lighter  and  well 
cultivated  foils,  a fmaller  plough  is  ufed,  and  works  eafily 
with  two  horfes,  and  without  a driver.  This  mode,  it  is  pre- 
fumed will  very  foon  become  general  in  the  county.  The 
Ayrlhire  ploughs,  however,  appear  all  too  narrow  in  the  bot- 
tom ; by  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  a llraight  direction, 
and  to  ffioulder  up  the  ridge,  than  with  a plough  broader  at 
bottom,  and  bluff  at  the  mouldboard,  thereby  rendered  Hea- 
dy in  its  progrefs,  although  not  fo  proper  for  Ilrong  Honey 
lands.  Double  mouldboards  are  ufed  for  drills  and  green 
crops ; but  the  wheel  ploughs  do  not  prevail  in  any  part  of 
Ayrfhire  *.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
caH  metal  ploughs  *,  but  they  appear  much  heavier,  and  in  no 
refpedl  fuperior  to  thofe  of  wood  well  fhod  with  iron  in  the 
ordinary  mods. 

There  is  another  point  of  equal  confequence  in  this  coun- 
ty to  which  as  yet  no  adequate  attention  has  been  ihown. — * 

E 2 The 

« 

* A tw©  horfe  plough,  of  Mr  Small’s  conftruttion,  with  an  iron  It* ad, 
two  guineas ; with  a.  wooden  head  jos,  call-metal  ploughs  40s. 
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The  tenacious  nature  of  the  foil  in  many  places,  and  the  moi- 
fture  of  the  climate,  expofe  it  to  coriftant  inconveniencies 
from  wetnefs.  The  extent  of  the  evil  has  hitherto  almoft  en- 
tirely precluded  the  application  of  a remedy.  Covered  {tone 
drains  are  fo  expenfive,  and  in  general  fo  ineffectual,  that 
they  have  juftly  fallen  into  difrepute.  To  drain  an  acre  of 
ground  with  (tones  and  covered  drains  will  coft  from  L«  3 to 
L.  5 per  acre  j and  after  all,  the  flighted:  accident  or  impedi- 
ment in  any  of  the  drains,  will  render  them  entirely  ufelefs. 

Drains  filled  with  bruffi-wood  are  extremely  eligible  for  foft 
boggy  lands,  where  there  is  a fufficient  declivity  communicat- 
ing with  a main  drain,  to  carry  off  the  various  (treamlecs  from 
the  drains.  They  do  not  coft  more  than  4CS.  or  50s.  per  acre, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  brufh-wood  5 but  they  feldom  laft  be- 
yond 14  or  15  years.  And  if  the  mouths  of  the  drains  are  e- 
ver  fuffered  to  choak,  they  ceafe  to  be  of  fervice. 

There  is  another  kind  of  covered  drains,  lefs  expenfive, 
and  in  certain  foils  more  efficacious  than  the  former.  Firft, 
a thick  fod  is  cut  and  laid  afide,  then  a trench  is  made  gently 
(helving,  and  deep  enough  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
plough.  A narrower  fpade  is  then  ufed  to  caft  a fmaller 
trench  at  bottom,  leaving  a fhoulder  or  epaulement  of  feveral 
inches  on  each  fide.  The  earth  is  then  carefully  removed, 
and  the  top  fod  is  turned  with  the  fward  downwards,  preffing 
on  the  epaulement,  and  leaving  the  narrow  fpace  below  it 
empty  for  the  water.  The  earth  fcooped  from  the  bottom  is 
then  thrown  upon  the  inverted  fod,  and  the  whole  is  levelled 
with  the  furface.  Neat  as  this  mode  may  be  for  dreffing  plea- 
fure  grounds  and  parks,  it  is  found  inadequate  to  the  great 
purpofes  of  draining  on  an  extenfive  fcale.  In  a county  fuch 
as  Ayrffiire,  this  can  only  be  effeCled  by  properly  ridging  and 
furrowing  the  land  ; opening  with  a fpade  or  plough  a proper 
water  furrow,  wherever  it  is  neceffary  ; and  in  wet  or  fpouty 
foils  ufingopen  cuts  or  kettle-bottom  drains,  about  5 feet  wide 
at  top,  gently  (helving  fo  as  to  leave  the  fides  green,  and  no 
deeper  than  is  requifite  to  make  the  water  flow.  Thefe  kettle* 

bottom 
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bottom  drains  may  be  made  from  4d  to  6d  per  fall  of  fix  yards, 
and  ought  to  be  cleaned  once  or  twice  a year.  They  have 
been  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed  by  Mr  Blair  of  Blair  in  very  wet 
parts  of  his  eftate. 

The  only  kind  of  drain  that  hitherto  has  been  generally  e- 
ftablifhed,  arifes  collaterally  from  the  large  deep  ditches  and 
fences  which  over-run  Ayrfhire.  When  the  fyftem  of  encloB 
ing  was  introduced,  every  one  conceived  that  the  deeper  and 
wider  he  made  his  ditch,  and  the  higher  he  conftruCled  his 
mound,  the  more  fecure  and  efficient  was  his  fence.  In  this 
courfe  of  reafoning,  it  was  forgotten  that  the  mound  aCted  as 
a barrier  againft  the  water  on  one  fide,  and  the  ditch  as  a ca- 
nal or  dam  upon  the  other,  whenever  there  was  not  a proper 
level  or  outlet  for  the  water.  The  width  is  ufually  5 or  6 
feet,  and  the  depth  three  feet.  The  thorns  are  planted  on  a 
level  with  the  furface,  and  ufually  with  a fcarcement  or  pro- 
jection of  5 or  6 inches  ; on  this  the  thorns  reft,  and  it  ferves 
as  an  under  ftratum  to  them  when  cleaned,  or  when  earth  is 
thrown  up  to  cover  them.  A fence,  of  this  fort,  cofts  at  the 
rate  of  iod.  or  is.  per  fall  or  perch  of  6 yards  in  length. 
On  the  top  of  it,  is  placed  a palliladoe  of  bruffiwood,  cofting 
according  to  fituation,  from  2d.  to  4ft.  per  fall. 

In  Summer,  this  ditch  or  canal  is  dry,  and  fo  wide  that  the 
cattle  can  defcend  into  the  bottom,  and  deftroy  the  thorns 
growing  above  the  projecting  earth  or  fcarcement.  In  Win- 
ter, the  quicks  are  ufually  drowned  with  the  ftagnated  water 
in  the  ditch,  and  although  the  Ayrfhire  foil  is  generally  fa- 
vourable to  thefe  plants,  fo  little  attention  is  paid  to  them, 
that  one  may  ride  for  many  miles  without  feeing  a hedge  and 
ditch  either  properly  conftruCled  at  bottom,  cleaned  above, 
cocked  and  pallifadoed  at  top,  or  Twitched  up  like  a pent- 
houfe,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  preferving  the  fence,  thick 
and  vigorous  from  top  to  bottom. 

Quicks  are  raifed  from  hips  and  haws  *,  and  after  (landing 
in  the  feed-bed,  they  are  tranfplanted  ; and  at  three  years  old, 
are  ufually  fold  by  the  nurfery-men  at  10s.  per  thoufand  *. 

Confidering 
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Confidering  the  enormous  Turns  expended  on  enclofures  in 
Ayrdfire,  during  the  laft  40  years,  it  is  wonderful  how  few 
are  either  properly  condrudted,  or  afterwards  preferved  in 
condition,  to  perform  the  three  effedts  required  of  them  : — 
The  draining  of  the  ground  *,  the  confining  and  feparating  of 
the  flock ; and  affording  warmth  and  fhelter  to  the  country. 
This  lad  objedf  is  fo  material,  that  an  author  of  great  emi- 
nence, on  political  economy  *,  exprefly  dates  the  fignal  bene- 
fits derived  in  Italy,  from  the  warmth  and  fhelter  of  planting 
and  enclofures.  If  this  remark  applies  with  judice  to  the 
mild  latitudes  of  Lombardy  and  Naples;  how  much  more  for- 
cibly mud  it  attach  to  the  bleak  regions  of  the  north  ? 

The  bed  mode  of  attaining  thefe  objedfs  is,  to  conftrudt  a 
mound  or  embankment,  about  3 or  4 feet  wide  at  bottom, 
and  from  2 or  3 feet  high,  faced  up  with  fod,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  preferved  in  condant  verdure ; with  a quickfet  hedge 
and  row  of  trees  upon  the  top,  defended  by  pailing  or  brufli- 
wood  while  the  fence  is  young,  and  having  a fmall  dielving 
drain  on  each  fide  of  the  embankment.  The  earth  being  all 
taken  from  the  furface,  and  well  pulverized,  gives  much 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  to  the  quicks  and  trees,  than  can 
be  expedted  when  they  are  plunged  into  the  fide  of  a cold 
hard  mound,  often  drenched  with  water,  and  placed  in  an 
unnatural  horizontal  podure.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  thefe  fences  are  by  no  means  proper  in  very  Tandy 

ground,  where  the  drought  would  kill  the  plants  f. A 

mound  and  fence  of  this  defeription,  including  thorns  at  10s. 
per  thoufand,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  oak,  afh,  elm, 
beach  and  larch,  at  the  rate  of  one  tree  per  fall,  and  one 
Huntington  willow  per  fall, — may  be  made  for  little  more 

than 

■*  Filangieri.— Scienza  della  Legiflazione. 

f In  that  cafe,  furze,  planted  on  a high  mound  or  turf  dyke,  will  be  found 
an  eligible  fubflitnte. 

% 

f The  beech  is  above  all  recommended,  and  it  agrees  To  well  with  the  thorn, 
that  it  may  be  mingled  with  it  in  the  hedge. 
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than  an  ordinary  enclofure.  It  is  particularly  beautiful  and 
convenient  on  the  Tides  of  high  roads,  affording  a perfect  fence 
and  fome  flicker ; preferving  them  dry  without  recurring  to 
the  pernicious  cuftom  of  deep  ditches  fronting  the  road, 
which  endanger  the  neck  of  the  traveller  throughout  every 
part  of  Ayrfhire. 

With  refpetf  to  roads,  few  counties,  on  the  whole,  are  fo 
well  accommodated.  In  all  directions,  where  land  or  water 
gravel  can  be  procured,  the  reads  are  formed  of  thefe  mate- 
rials. The  turnpike  roads  are  made  and  repaired  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tolls  ; and  crofs  roads  by  the  flatute  labour  of  the 
different  parifhes.  The  ufual  breadth  is  conformably  to  the 
flatutory  regulations;  being  never  lefs  than  24  feet  wide  for 
by-roads,  and  34  feet  for  turnpike  roads.  The  materials  are 
ufually  a foot  deep  at  the  fides,  and  1 5 inches  in  the  centre. 
When  the  turnpike  roads  firfl  began  in  this  county,  the  rate 
of  making  them,  by  job-work,  rofe  from  10s.  to  14s.  per  fall. 
Now,  they  are  contracted  for  at  5s.  or  6s.  per  fall  ; unlefs 
where  the  materials  are  at  a great  diftance. 

In  places  where  gravel  cannot  be  procured,  the  road  is 
formed  with  pounded  Rones  ; but  as  they  are  feldom  proper- 
ly covered  with  earth,  nothing  can  be  more  uneafy  than  the 
travelling  on  thefe  fharp  and  rugged  communications;  efpeci- 
ally  in  this  county,  where  there  are  neither  broad  wheels,  nor 
heavy  waggons  to  reduce  thefe  refractory  materials.  The  in- 
genious Mr  Bakewell  thinks  that  roads,  inRead  of  rifing  in  the 
center,  and  fhelving  outwards,  fliould  be  made  like  the  Rreets 
of  Naples,  high  at  the  fide,  and  tending  to  a kennel  or  gutter 
in  the  middle. 

After  all,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  beR  fyRem  of  road- 
making is  that  pra£tifed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Appian  and 
Flaminian  ways,  and  afterwards  much  improved,  and  ren- 
dered general  in  France  under  Sully  and  Colbert.  The  fyRem 
eflabliflied  by  thefe  great  miniRers  confiRed  of  a broad  pave- 
ment in  the  middle,  on  which  carts  and  heavy  carriages  can 

always 
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always  draw  a greater  load  than  on  the  gravelly  paths  on  each 
fide,  which  ferved  for  travellers  in  dry  weather. 

The  fadd  is,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  where 
the  roads  are  neither  fmooth  nor  flat,  but  where  they  are  ei- 
ther paved,  or  com  poled  of  very  hard  materials,  from  20  to 
30  cwt.  is  drawn  upon  a cart  with  one  horfe,  whereas,  on  the 
flat  gravel  roads  around  London,  the  moll  powerful  teams  of 
four  horfes  hardly  ever  draw  more  than  40  cwt.  equal  to  1000 
wt.  or  half  a ton  per  horfe. 

In  Ayrlhire  the  practice  of  working  with  waggons,  teams, 
or  drays,  has  never  been  eftablifhed.  Even  the  yoking  of 
two  horfes  in  one  cart  is  difapproved  of;  on  this  principle, 
that  a Angle  horfe  in  a cart  avoids  the  (drains  and  jerks,  which 
fo  frequently  diftrefs  the  willing  ones,  while  the  others  fave 
chcmfelves.  JBefides,  this  mode  requires  much  lefs  (kill  and 
attention  in  the  driver,  who  can  eafily  take  charge  of  two 
horfes,  and  two  carts. 

The  wheels  of  thefe  carts  are  ufually  from  48  to  54  inches 
in  diameter*.  The  axles  are  made  of  iron,  although  many 
carters  now  prefer  wooden  axles,  as  being  lighter,  and  (haking 
the  horfes  lefs.  On  the  fame  wheels,  occafionally  can  be  placed 
bodies  of  long  carts  for  the  conveyance  of  hay  and  (draw. 
The  weights  drawn  in  this  county  are  ufually  no  more  than 
from  10  to  12  cwt.  Although  the  carriers  who  travel  from 
Ayr  to  Edinburgh  feldom  take  lefs  than  a ton  on  every  (ingle 
horfe  cart  ; and  the  very  fuperior  praddice,  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Glafgow,  already  mentioned  fufficien&ly  proves  what 

may 

* A pair  of  fuch  wheels,  made  of  well  feafoned  alh,  will  coft  for  wood  24s. 
12  ftone  of  iron  50s.  the  body  L.  1.  Or  for  a complete  mounted  Tingle, 
horfe  cart,  L.  5. 

The  wheels  of  carts,  round  London  and  in  .many  level  parts  of  France,  are 
feldom  lefs  than  fix  feet  in  diameter.  By  thefe  means,  the  centre  of  the 
axle  is  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  cart  placed  on  that  axle  is  necef- 
fhrily  raifed  nearly  a foot  higher.  The  objections  to  thefe  very  high  wheels 
are,  their  weight  and  feverity  of  preflure  going  down  hill. 
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may  be  effected.  Great,  however,  is  the  amendment  of 
the  county  in  this  refpecb — About  40  years  ago,  the  late 
Lord  Cathcart  being  extremely  defirous  of  improving  his  ef- 
tates,  ordered  a number  of  carts  to  be  made,  and  given  gra- 
tis to  his  tenants.  But  they  were  at  that  time  fo  little  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  machines,  and  the  roads  were  fo  bad,  that  very 
few  accepted  of  his  Lordftiip’s  prefent. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  mod  ufeful  improvements  in  the 
article  of  conveyance,  and  to  fpecify  the  weights  that  horfes 
draw,  every  farmer  ought  to  have  a machine  capable  of 
weighing  two  tons,  with  a platform  on  which  the  cart  runs  ; 
and  is  weighed  iii  the  molt  expeditious  manner. — Thefe  ma- 
chines are  made  by  Mr  Ilutchifon  at  Dalkeith,  on  an  ingeni- 
ous conftru&ion.  They  are  fo  poifed,  by  counteracting  levers 
under  the  platform,  as  to  weigh  horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  &c. 
with  great  precifion,  and  without  being  injured  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  animal.  Few  inventions  are  fo  ufeful  to  thofe 
who  buy  and  fell  live  (lock : as  it  enables  them  to  avoid  all' 
impofitions  and  altercations  with  graziers  or  other  dealers, 
and  to  know,  with  very  great  precifion,  the  value  and  real 
condition  of  the  animals  they  purchafe 

In  addition  to  the  circumftances  above  fpecified,  there  is 
no  operation  which  tends  more  to  the  beauty,  comfort,  and 
improvement  of  the  country,  than  planting.  In  this  particu- 
lar, the  landholders  of  Ayrlhire  have  not  been  inattentive.— 
Two  centuries  ago,  there  were  very  confiderable  forefts  in 
this  county.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a foreft  ex- 
tended from  the  vicinity  of  Ayr  to  Barnwell,  or  the  Kirk  of 
the  Foreft,  as  it  was  then  called,  id  miles  eaftward.  This, 
and  every  other  of  any  extent  in  the  county,  excepting  Dal- 
rymple -wood  on  the  river  Doon,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Caf- 
fllis,  has  been  long  fince  deftrojed.  Infomuch,  that,  50  years 
ago,  there  hardly  remained  any  timber  or  plantations  in  the 

F county  5 

* A complete  machine  of  this  fort,  capable  ©Lweighing  tyvo  tens,  coils  a^ 
bout  L.  ao. 
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county  ; excepting  the  natural  woods  of  oak  and  bitch  on 
banks  of  the  rivers  Stinchar,  Girvan,  Doon,  and  Ayr,  and 
clumps  of  afh  and  fycamore  furrounding  almoft  every  farm- 
houfe  in  the  northern  divifion  called  Cunningham  ; and  ma- 
ny of  thofe  in  the  central  and  fouthern  diftridts,  Coil  and  Car- 
rick. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a fimilar  misfortune  to  the  country 
will  not  again  occur  ; as  Mr  Forfyth’s  difcovery,  and  applica- 
tion of  a plaifler,  for  preferring  and  refforing  trees,  enables 
every  one  to  obtain  new  (terns,  and  a mod  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion, from  any  root  that  is  not  totally  decayed*. — At  prefent, 
the  feat  of  every  gentleman  in  the  county  is  furrounded  with 
a greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  planting,  proportioned  to  his 
inclinations,  tade,  and  means. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  beautify  or  flicker  a country,  rendered 
fo  bleak  by  the  mifcondudl  of  their  progenitors,  found  it  re- 
quifite  to  plant  clumps  of  one  or  more  acres,  and  belts  of  dif- 
ferent dimenfions,  from  20  to  300  feet. 

In  many  places  hedgerows  have  been  introduced,  and  fuc- 
ceed  extremely  well.  But,  in  a bleak  and  hyberborean  climate, 
they  mud  be  very  frequent,  and  under  the  cover  of  well  ad- 
vanced plantations,  before  they  can  yield  any  folid  benefit  to 
the  country.  Whenever  they  (hall  become  an  edabliflied  part 
of  the  general  fydem,  befides  affording  (helter  to  the  fields, 
they  will  in  40  years  render  an  eftate  worth  double  the  value 
of  the  foil,  by  the  timber  growing  on  it,  without  including 
the  great  convenience  and  abfolute  neceflity  of  flakes,  pailing, 
and  brufhwood,  afforded  from  the  coppices,  and  younger 
growth  of  the  plantations. 

In  order  to  effedt  fo  defirable  a purpofe,  the  bed:  mode 
pradtifed  in  this  county  is  to  fow,  on  a well  prepared  piece  of 
garden  ground,  the  feed  of  afh,  elm,  and  fycamore,  beech* 
maft,  acorns,  and  cones  of  larches,  pines  and  fir,  according 

to 

* Sec  Mr  Forfyth’s  parephet  on  this  fubie<3;. 
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to  tlie  quantity  of  ground  intended  to  be  planted.  The  ordi- 
nary proportions  requifite  to  plant  an  acre  are  about  200c  de- 
ciduous trees,  1500  larches,  and  [500  Scots  firs.  Round  the 
boundary  fhould  be  planted  cuttings  or  Huntington  willow,, 
which,  in  4 years  gives  the  fhelter  and  appearance  of  an  ad- 
vanced plantation  ; and,  in  the  end,  yields  a wood  of  great 
fize,  extremely  light  and  tough,  and  almod  as  ufeful  for 
country  purpofes  as  the  afh.  If  the  ground  be  hard  and 
moift,  it  is  bed  to  turn  it  previoufly  with  the  plough,  and 
then  to  plant  the  trees  at  3 or  four  years  old  in  the  months  of 
February  or  March.  But  on  dry  fandy  foils,  the  Scotch  firs 

and  larches  fhould  be  planted  in  November  or  December  from* 

\ 

the  feed-bed  at  2 years  old.  Acorns  Town  or  dibbled,  thrive 
extremely  well,  unlefs  when  rabbits,  mice,  or  hares  dedroy 
them. 

Contractors  in  this  county  will  engage  to  plant  500c  trees 
per  acre  at  fpecified  ages,  and  to  fupply  all  deficiencies  for  7 
years  at  L 3 or  L.  4,  according  to  the  foil  and  fituation  ; the 
proprietor  enclofmg  the  ground,  and  affording  fome  land  for 
nurfery.  But  as  mod  proprietors  can  do  the  fame  much 
cheaper  by  their  own  people,  there  are  few  examples  of  fuch 
contracts  having  been  made,  to  any  extent  in  the  county. 

It  is  unfortunate,  that  in  the  early  tendency  to  planting, 
the  landholder  fhould  have  given  fo  decided  a preference  to 
the  bleak  and  difmal  Scotch  fir.  At  its  prime  it  never  can  be 
ufed  with  fafety  for  rafters,  beams,  joids,  or  other  durable 
operations  in  building;  infomuch,  that  the  people  of  this 
county,  rather  choofe  to  pay  i6d.  and  i8d.  per  fquare  foot  for 
Norway  timber,  than  ufe  the  fir  grown  in  Scotland  of  equal 
fize,  at  is.  per  foot. 

Large  oak,  afh,  and  elm  fell  for  is,  6d.  per  fquare  foot,, 
beech  and  fycamore  at  is.  Oak  bark  from  L.  6.  to  L.  10  per 
ton. 

With  refpeCl  to  larch,  there  is  not  yet  a fufficiency  of  it  in 
the  market,  to  afeertain  its  price ; but  it  is  admitted  to  be 
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worth  3 d .or  4d.  per  foot  more  than  Scotch  fir,  grows  father, 
and  is  far  more  beautiful. 

The  grey  willow,  although  it  has  the  advantage  of  growing 
fall  and  affording  early  (belter,  is  fo  inferior  to  the  Hunting- 
ton  as  to  render  the  latter  very  generally  preferred.  Several 
improvers  in  this  county  have  found  great  benefit  from  plan- 
tations of  hoop  and  bafket  willows.  The  cuttings  are  planted 
in  the  month  of  March,  in  rows  3 feet  afunder,  and^the  plants 
18  inches  diftant  in  the  rows,  on  rich  meadow  land,  previ- 
oufly  trenched,  and  ridged  up  with  drains,  to  carry  off  fuper- 
fluous  water.  In  three  years  the  (hoots  are  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket ; and  frequently  fell  for  L.  24  per  acre,  yielding  a rent  of 
L.  8 annually  ; from  whence  is  to  be  deducted  the  expence  of 
trenching,  planting,  and  attendance,  probably  not  exceeding 
L.  3 per  acre. 

A11  excellent  kind  of  reed  grows  around  the  lakes  and  bogs 
in  fome  parts  of  this  county  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
cultivation  of  this  ufeful  plant  has  not  been  more  encouraged. 
It  affords  the  bed  of  all  thatch,  capable  of  lading  without  re- 
pair for  twenty  or  thirty  years  ; thereby  preventing  the  con- 
fumption  of  draw,  which  requires  to  be  almod  annually  re- 
placed ; and,  indead  of  augmenting  fodder  for  the  draw-yard, 
is  thus  waded  in  thafching  cottages,  and  purpofes  not  fo  ne- 
ctffary,  or  for  which  other  materials  are  to  be  preferred. 

-Solis  and  Manures.  We  come  now  to  the  mod  important  point  connected  with 

the  management  of  land;  the  confideration  of  thofe  qualities 
which  occafion  derility  or  vegetation,  and  the  applying  of 
fuch  manures  as  tend  to  diminifh  the  one,  and  to  promote 
the  other.  Without  entering  into  a long  technical  analyfis  of 
the  component  particles  which  conditute  foil,  or  the  chemi- 
cal proceffes  through  which  nature  calls  forth  the  principles 
of  vegetation,  by  the  mingling  and  fermenting  of  various 
falts,  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  fubdances  ; we  may,  in  gene- 
ral, date  the  bafis  of  workable  foils  to  conGd,  either  of- argilla- 
ceous matter,  or  clay  properly  fo  called ; or  elfe  of  flinty 

earths 


/ 
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earths,  quartz,  and  filicious  particles,  which  form  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  gravel  and  fund  *. 

The  various  kinds  of  loams,  moulds,  modes,  and  virgin 
earths,  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  animal  or  vegetable  bo- 
dies ; fuch  as  dung,  carrion,  decayed  wood,  leaves,  plants, 
peat,  fixed  and  common  air,  fediment  of  water,  and  other 
fubtlances  conducive  to  the  purpofes  of  vegetation  f.  Al- 
kaline earths,  or  calcareous  matter,  afting  on  the  mineral  or 
vegetable  acids,  produce  a great  increafe  of  fertility.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  intermixtures  -of  ores,  ochres,  copper,  iron, 
and  other  metallic  particles,  or  the  waters  impregnated  with 
them,  tend  extremely  to  diminifti  the  fertility  of  any  foil;  and 
in  many  inftances  prove  completely  fatal  to  the  growth  of 

plants, 


* Dr  Black  ranges  earthy  fubftances  under  5 clafles.— ■ 

I ft,  Abforbent,  or  alkaline  earths. 

' 2d,  Clays. 

3d,  Flinty  fubftances. 

4th,  Fufible  earths. 

5th,  Talcs,  or  flexible  earth. 

| The  antient  writers  on  hulbandry  mention  many  noftiums  for  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  foil. 

A fat  black  earth  is  recommended  by  Virgil  as  the  beft  for  corn 
<(  Nigra  fere,  et  preflo,  pinguis  fub  vomertf/terra, 

“ Et  cui  putre  folum,  (namque  hoc  imitamur  arando) 

“ Optima  frumentis.”  Vir.  Gco.  ir. 

In  another  place,  the  fame  author  recommends  a glutinous  foil. 

A fait  or  bitter  tafte  was  admitted  as  a teftimony  of  barrennefs 
“ Salfa  autem  tellns,  et  quae  perhibetur  amara, 

“ Frugibus infelix.”  * Vir.  Geo.  If, 

Columella  fays  ; “ Pingue  fit ; per  fe  tamen  id  parum  eft,  ft  dulcedine  ca- 
f*  ret.”  Col.  lib.  11.  cap.  11. 

Pliny  ftates  that  the  beft  foil  is  known  by  its  fmell ; — “ Ula  erit  optima 
<c  quae  unguenta  fapiat.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  17.  cap.  5. 

Although  the  antients  were  ignorant  of  chemical  analyfis,  yet  their  opinions 
on  thefe  points  deferve  the  attention  of  every  farmer,  and  are  accurately  dif. 
cufled  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Dickfon,  in  his  work  on  the  Hufbandry  of  the  Anti- 
ents. 
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plants.  The  famous  copper  mine  of  Anglefea,  the  waters  of 
which  deflroy  all  vegetation,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

it  is  well  known  to  chymical  obfervers,  that  not  only  the 
muriatic,  nitrous,  and  vitriolic  acids,  are  contained  in  many 
foils  and  (Irata  # ; but  likewife  the  forelline,  and  other  vege- 
table acids.  Thefe  acids,  and  many  other  falts,  remain  ei- 
ther neutralized  or  combined  in  fuch  forms  as  are  ready  to  be 
called  forth,  by  the  application  of  heat  and  mixture  producing 
combinations  which  refer  to,  and  are  explained  by  the  table 
of  elective  attractions  f*  Not  only  the  fingle, 'but  alfo  the 
double  elective  attractions  operate  with  great  force  in  the 
procelTes  of  nature,  in  regard  to  foil,  manures,  and  vegeta- 
lion. 

In  many  parts  of  America,  where  the  foil  is  compofecT,  not 
of  fand  fimply,  nor  argilla  fnnply,  but  of  thefe,  mingled  with 
rich  2nimal  and  vegetable  fubflances,  full  of  animal  falts  and,; 
vegetable  acids,  forming  deep  moulds  and  loams ; the  ap- 
plication of  gypfum,  or  Paris  plaifter,  in  the  f:n all  proportion 
of  a few  bufhels  to  an  acre,  feldom  fails  to  call  forth  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  land,  and  to  enfure  abundant  crops  J. 
But  if  the  fame  quantity  of  gypfum  be  fpread  on  mere  fand, 

quartz, 


* Clay  and  vitriolic  acid  form  »lum.  Calcareous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid 
form  felenite.  The  puretl  clay  or  argillaceous  earth  is  obtained  by  adding 
to  a folution  of  alum,  a proportion  of  magnefia.  This  decompofes  the  earth 
®f  alum,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  puretl  form. 

■f  Single  ele<ftive  attraction  means,  the  difuniting  of  one  body  from  another 
by  the  adjunction  of  a third.  Double  elective  attra&ion  implies,  that  when 
tw'o  fub dances,  which  have  an  affinity  together,  are  mixed  with  two  others, 
thefe  two  (hall  be  decompofed,  and  each  fhall  form  a combination  with  one 
of  the  two  fubtlances  added, 

| The  bafis  of  gypfum,  is  calcareous  earth.  It  is  a ttoney  concretion  ex» 
tremely  foft,  and  does  not  effervefee  with  acids.  But  when  reduced  into 
powder,  and  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a folution  of  common  fixed  alkali,  it 
changes  into  a vitriolated  tartar. 
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quartz,  till,  or  clay,  unmingled  with  any  animal  or  vegetable 
fubftance,  its  operation  will  be  of  no  avail. 

In  like  manner,  when  fal-glauber,  which  is  a neutral  fait, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  folTii 
alkali,  is  fpread  on  foil,  whofe  component  parts  contain  par- 
ticles, brought  into  aCtion  with  that  preparation,  on  the 
principle  of  chymical  attraction ; great  fertility  is  the  never 
failing  confequence. 

Unfortunately,  this  analyzing  mode  of  operation  is  repug- 
nant to  the  habits  of  practical  farmers ; and  it  is  only  by  the 
application  of  fcientific  men,  and  the  attention  of  fuch  a 
board,  as  that  which  I have  the  honour  of  addrefling,  that 
the  neceflary  inveftigations  can  be  fpecified  or  promulgated. 
In  default  of  fuch  afliftance  5 under  the  apprehenfion,  too* 
of  being  charged  with  theoretical  deviations  from  the  plain 
matter  in  difeuflion ; and  in  expectation  that  ere  long,  by  the 
exertions  of  fo  refpeCtable  an  inftitution,  the  public  mind  will 
•be  more  fully  matured  for  the  reception  of  chymical  deduc- 
tions applied  to  agricultural  purpofes \ I fhall,  in  the  mean 
while,  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  ordinary  modes  of  fertilizing 
admitted  into  common  praCtice.  The  fpreading  of  fand  on 
clay,  clay  on  fand ; earth  on  peat,  or  peat  on  earth,  every 
farmer  underftands  to  be  an  improvement  of  the  foil.  But, 
in  this  county,  wdth  every  variety  of  foil  and  opportunity  for 
thefe  procefles,  there  are  few  inftances  of  fuch  ameliorations, 
to  any  extent. 

The  paring  and  burning  of  moors  and  mofles,  formerly 
took  place  to  a considerable  degree.  It  tended  to  produce  two 
good  crops,  or  three ; but  was  extremely  pernicious,  unlefs 
where  the  foil  was  very  deep,  or  where  the  objeCt  was 
to  confume  the  foil,  until  you  reached  a better  under-ftra- 
tum. 

Another  cuftom,  very  prevalent  in  this  county,  was,  by 
means  of  fluices,  dams,  or  other  contrivances,  to  throw  bogs 
and  lower  grounds  under  water  during  the  winter  months. 
By  thefe  means,  the  land  was  greatly  enriched  with  the  pro- 
ductive 
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duCtive  vegetable  earth  from  the  furface  of  the  higher  parts. 
The  waters  were  let  off  in  Spring,  and  the  ground  was  then 
ploughed  and  Town.  But  in  confequence  of  the  great  humi- 
dity and  ufual  cfeepnefs  of  the  foil,  the  crops  were  very  late  ; 
the  produce  was  precarious,  depending  on  the  drynefs  of  the 
feafon  ; as  a wet  fummer  -commonly  lodged  and  fpoiled  the 
corn  on  fuch  lands.  Whenever  thefe  grounds  have  been  per- 
fectly freed  from  wetnefs,  fprings,  and  furface-Wciter,  they 
have  proved  themfelves  the  bell  of  all  foils.  But  the  lead  in- 
attention to  thefe  particulars,  to  the  proper  ridging  of  the 
land,  opening  of  drains,  and  water  furrows,  expofes  them  to 
numerous  difadvantages. 

The  plan  of  watering  fields  by  little  drains,  and  dams  of  a 
few  inches  wide,  in  this  mode  ufing  ftagnate  water  as  a ma- 
nure, fo  fuccefsfully  pradtifed  in  other  countries,  and  in 
England  by  Mr  Bakewell  at  Diihley,  &c.  has  never,  as  far  as  I 
know  of,  been  attempted  in  Ayr/hire.  Indeed,  at  fird,  fome 
portion  of  the  ludicrous  would  probably  attach  to  an  improver 
who,  in  a county  fuch  as  ours,  diould  in  this  manner  attempt 
to  water  fields,  before  he  had  thought  of  draining  them.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  doubt,  but  this  is  one  of  the  mod 
efficacious  manures,  which,  under  proper  inodes  and  circum- 
dances,  can  podibly  be  applied  to  land.  In  order  to  give  it 
full  effe<d,  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  fecure  a fmall 
dreamlet,  and  to  conduCt  it  along  the  higheft  part  of  a field, 
from  that  feeder  forming  furrows  with  the  plough,  at  mode- 
rate didances,  then  throwing  in,  fmall  dams  of  turf  at  proper 
intervals,  fo  as  to  flood  every  part  of  the  field,  for  the  period 
neceffary  to  enrich  it  *. 

In  Carrick  or  the  fouthern  diftriCt  of  the  county,  fhell,  clay, 
and  done  marie  are  found  in  many  places,  and  applied  with 
advantage.  One  edate  in  Carrick  of  900  or  1000  acres,  which 

about 

* In  India,  and  other  tropical  climates,  machines  are  conftrufted  for  con- 
veying water  to  every  well  cultivated,  field. 
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about  40  years  ago  was  fold  for  little  more  than  L.  2000,  and 
let  for  about  L.  100  a year,  has  been  fo  much  improved  by 
marie,  as  now  to  let  for  L.  600  or  L.  700  a year. 

Shell  marie,  containing  a larger  proportion  of  calcareous 
earth,  is  the  dronged  and  moft  fpeedy  in  its  operation.  A- 
bout  100  cart  loads  of  it,  on  an  acre  of  earthy  or  clay  land, 
yields  large  crops,  and  continues  its  operation  on  the  foil  for 
many  years.  The  clay  marie  containing  a fmaller  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter,  mixed  with  a larger  portion  of  argillaceous 
fubftance,  is  more  applicable  to  light  foils,  and  requires  to 
be  fpread,  to  the  amount  of  200  or  300  cart  loads  per  acre. — 
The  fame  obfervations  nearly  apply  to  done  marie.  The  ex- 
pence in  common  cafes  may  amount  to  L.  2 or  L.  3 per  acre  ; 
and  the  ufual  mode  is  to  fpread  the  marie  on  the  fward,  and 
plough  it  in,  with  the  lay  crop. 

Marie  and  lime  are  underdood  to  operate  as  manures,  ex- 
aflly  in  proportion  to  the  calcareous  matter  they  refpedlively 
contain.  Many  kinds  of  marie  do  not  contain  more  than  one- 
twentieth,  or  even  one-thirtieth  part  of  their  weight  of  calca- 
reous earth.  Half  the  quantity  of  lime  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  fuch  marles  #. 

Lime,  however,  is  the  daple  manure  of  this  county.  It 
has  been  already  dated  that  100  bolls,  or  400  Wincheder 
bulhels,  of  flacked  lime,  are  commonly  fpread  upon  the  fod  : 
And  if  the  ground  remains  for  feveral  years  in  grafs,  on  land 
of  a good  Arong  daple,  whether  loam  or  clay,  it  will  make 
the  difference  of  4s  or  5s.  per  acre  on  the  padure;  raife  an 
abundance  of  white  clover  even  in  the  wildeft  moor,  where 
no  fuch  plant  had  been  feen  before. 

G If 

* In  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  marie,  Dr 
Black  recommends  to  diffolve  it  in  acid,  and  then  precipitate  by  an  alkali. 
Or  as  a more  fimple  procefs,  to  put  zoo  grains  of  the  marie  in  a florence 
flaik,  adding  a little  water;  and  after  faturating  with  an  acid,  obferving  the 
JLofs  of  weight.  If  it  lofe  40  grains,  there  are  one  hundred  grains  of  calcare- 
ous matter  in  the  marie.  The  lofs  of  weight  which  it  differs  being  always 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  whatever  be  the  lofs  of  weight,  we  cast 
¥y  this  mode  judge  of  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  contained. 
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If  the  ground  is  ploughed,  for  3 years,  it  will  yield  feveral 
quarters  of  grain  per  acre  more  than  would  have  been  produ- 
ced without  the  lime.  — On  Tandy  ground  it  is  not  the  practice 
to  ufe  lime,  although  it  evidently  improves  the  p allure  even 
on  that  foil ; and  on  fuch  parts  of  the  moors  as  are  previoufly 
drained  it  produces  the  very  bell  efft£ls.  But  when  thrown 
upon  land  in  a deluged  condition,  little  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  application. 

On  the  coaft,  the  limedone  is  brought  as  ballad  from  Lerne, 
and  other  places  in  Ireland*.  It  cods  35.  6d.  per  ton  of  dones 
delivered  at  the  harbour.  It  is  fold  from  the  draw-kilns  at 
6d,  per  boll  of  flacked  lime,  equal  to  half  a boll  of  fhells.  A 
ton  of  limeftone  will  produce  8 or  9 bolls  of  flacked  lime  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  6d.  per  boll,  it  frequently  cods 
as  much  to  lead  it,  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  : So  that  farmers 
expend  I..  5 per  hundred  bolls  of  lime,  which  is  the  ufual 
quantity  fpread  upon  an  acre. 

Many  farmers  maintain,  that  indead  of  adhering  to  this 
expenfive  practice,  of  fpreading  fo  large  a quantity  of  lime 
per  acre  on  the  fward,  it  is  better  to  fpread  the  half  upon  a 
fallow.  This  is  daily  coming  into  ufe,  when  land  is  prepar- 
ing for  wheat  or  barley,  to  which  40  or  50  cart-loads  of  dung 
per  acre  are  added  when  they  can  be  fpared.  Failing  dung, 
a compod  made  of  lime  and  fweepings  of  drains  and  ditches, 
is  found  to  produce  the  mod  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  ; and 
adls  as  an  admirable  top-drefling  for  hay  and  padure  lands. 

It  is  aderted  by  fome  improvers,  that  the  burning  of  the 
lime,  and  the  caudic  quality  it  thereby  acquires,  are  not  re- 
. quifite  to  call  forth  its  ameliorating  powers  > being,  as  they 

fay,  equally  efficient  when  merely  pulverized,  without  burn- 
ing and  fpread  in  powder.  Dr  Black,  indeed,  pofitively 
maintains,  that  lime  is  equally,  applicable  in  its  mild,  as  in  its 

caudic 

* In  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  there  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  ere&ing 
fait  pans  over  a draw-kiln,  fo  as  to  perform  the  operations  of  each,  with  the 
ft  me  fire. 
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tauftic  (late*;  that  it  fhould  remain  1*2  months  on  the  fwarft 
before  the  ground  be  ploughed,  by  which  it  finks  into  the 
earth,  is  incorporated  with  the  foil,  and  corrupts  the  vegeta- 
ble matter,  fo  forming  a manure. 

It  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent  in  Ayrfhire,  that  although 
lime  improves  the  land,  and  enables  it  to  produce  fuperior 
crops  of  grafs  and  corn ; yet  that,  if  repeated,  it  exhaufts  the 
foil,  and  would  at  laft  reduce  it  to  a caput  mortuum.  It  is 
obvious,  that  if  a farmer,  whether  by  lime  or  any  other  means, 
can  bring  his  fields  into  high  condition  ; either  he  or  his  land- 
lord muff  be  culpable  indeed,  if  they  be  afterwards  reduced  to 
barrennefs.  But,  perhaps,  the  operation  of  lime  being  to  at- 
traCt  and  bring  into  aCtion  the  different  acids  contained  in  the 
ground,  may  leave  the  foil  diminifhed  in  its  means  of  repro- 
ducing thefe  ingredients  ,*  without  which,  when  the  operation 
of  liming  is  repeated,  the  calcareous  matter  may  remain  inac- 
tive and  without  effect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  few  endeavours  have  been 
made  in  this  county,  to  render  peat  or  mofs,  productive  as  a 
manure.  Every  chemical  perfon  knows  that  peat  or  mofs 
contains  a large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter;  that  the  ve- 
getable alkaline  falts  are  obtained  from  it  by  burning  ; and 
that  the  application  of  alkaline  matter  may  be  ufed  to  call 
forth  the  forelline  and  other  acids  which  abound  in  it.  The 
few  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  refpeCt,  encourage 
us  to  perfifl  in  more  vigorous  endeavours,  and  the  extreme 
plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  the  material,  render  the  application 
of  it  as  a manure  one  of  the  greatefl  defiderata  in  Scottifh 
hufbandry. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Bifliop  of  LandafF  flates,  that 
common  fea  fait,  as  a manure,  in  fmall  quantities,  tends  to 
fertilize,  whereas,  in  large  proportions  it  effectually  deftroys 
vegetation.  Perhaps  in  this  latter  mode  of  application,  it 

G a might 

* 6ee  Dr  Black’s  Lectures, 
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might  be  uftful  to  deftroy  tlvt  roots  of  quickens,  ruflies,  and 
other  pernicious  weeds,  which  infeft  tins  county. 

Soa  pers  wade,  which  is  the  earthy  part  of  kelp  and  barilla, 
mixed  with  the  lime  which  manufacturers  ufe  to  bring  it  to  the 
cauftic  (fate,  and  from  which  the  alkaline  and  other  halts  have 
been  feparated  by  folution,  proves  a valuable  manure,  and  is 
in  great  requefl  among  many  Ayrihire  farmers,  as  well  as 
horn  (havings,  for  the  purpofe  of  fpreading  upon  grafs. 

Sea-weed  is  much  uftd  upon  the  coad.  It  is  fometimes 
carried  immediately  from  the  water,  and  ploughed  in,  for  bar- 
ley or  other  crops.  But  is  more  frequently  allowed  to  rot ; 
and  in  that  (late  is  fpread  at  the  rate  of  70  or  80  fingle-horfe 
carts  per  acre.  It  does  not  however  feem  to  continue  its  ef- 
fects above  two  fucceeding  crops,  efpecially  in  Tandy  foils ; 
although  in  day  lands  it  is  more  durable.  When  ufed  for 
turnip,  it  is  apt  to  burn  and  deftroy  the  feed;  infomuch,  that 
unlefs  carefully  managed,  it  will  often  occafion  a failure  of 
the  crop,  on  the  fame  field  where  the  part  manured  with  dung, 
proves  luxuriant.  It  is  likewife  obferved  to  give  an  unplea- 
fant  tade  to  potatoes,  and  home  other  vegetables. 

With  refpect  to  dung,  any  obfervations  on  its  value  or 
mode  of  action  would  be  fuperfluous.  It  only  remains  to  ex- 
prefs  regret,  that  fo  little  pains  are  taken  in  this  county  to  in- 
crease its  quantity,  and  prefejve  it  in  a proper  date.  Inftead 
of  forming  layers  of  alternate  mould  and  dung,  and  turning 
it  at  proper  intervals,  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  clafs  of 
farmers,  Hill  continue  the  barbarous  practice  of  throwing  it 
out  from  the  (table  or  cow-houfe  on  a declivity,  where  its 
juices  are  exhaufted,  or  run  off  with  the  rain  which  drenches 
it.  The  benefits  arifing  from  feeding  all  the  live  itock  in  {ta- 
bles, fheds  or  draw-yards,  as  pra£tifed  in  the  Netherlands, 
are  however  fo  well  underdood,  at  lead  in  theory,  through- 
out this  county,  that  they  cannot  fail  ere  long  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally eftablidied. 

The  ploughing  in,  of  vetches,  tares,  lupines,  or  other  pulfe, 
when  green,  is  alfo  recommended  as  an  excellent  manure  by 
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the  bcft  ruflic  writers';  but  if  allowed  to  form  the  feed,  they 

have  at  all  times  been  held  pernicious. 

So  much  refpedting  the  nature  and  management  of  land  in  Stock. 

Ayr  (hire,  The  nextobjedl  is  to  confider  the  kinds  and  proper* 
ties  of  thofe  animals  which  are  maintained  on  its  productions. 

The  prejudices  long  entertained  in  this  country  againft  the 
ufe  of  pork  or  bacon,  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  paying, 
due  attention,  to  the  breed  of  fwine.  But  the  merits  of  this 
ufeful  animal  are  now  recognifed,  and  its  flefh  rifes  in  eftima- 
tion  among  all  clafles  of  the  people.  Although  many  farmers 
keep  a few  for  their  own  ufe,  yet  they  are  feldom  raifed  or 
fed  in  any  confrderable  numbers,  unlefs  at  gentlemens  houfes, 

(where  the  fmall,  round,  black,' Chinefe  kind,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred), or  at  diftilleries,  where  the  fuperior  fize  and  weight 

# 

of  the  large,  white,  Shropfhire  hogs,  render  them  more  eligible 
for  the  market. 

The  afs  has  alfo  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  Ayrfhire 
people,  fo  that  there  is  hardly  a quadruped  of  this  defcripti- 
on  to  be  feen. 

An  attempt  was  made  fome  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr  Of-  Muic>' 
wald,  to  introduce  mules.  With  this  view,  he  procured,  at 
great  expence,  remarkable  fine  jack-afles  from  Spain,  and 
bred  a number  of  excellent,  well-fized  mules,  at  his  feat  of 
Auchincruive. 

Some  of  thefe  were  fold  in  tire  county,  but  notwithfland- 
ing  their  durability  and  hardinefs,  there  is  fcarcely  one  of 
them  now.  And  the  farmers  all  prefer  horfes,  which  for 
draught  and  farming  work,  are  perhaps,,  fuperior  in  this 
county  to  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Ayrfhire  horfes  are  neither  flat  footed,  gummy  legged, 
clumfy  animals,  like  the  unwieldy  breed,  which  fupplies  the 
drays  of  London  ; nor  are  they  by  any  means,  fo  flight  and 
flimfy,  as  the  working  (lock  of  Yorkfhire.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  fhort  and  adlive  on  their  legs,  hard  in  the  hoofs, 
large  in  the  arms,  very  deep  and  powerful  in  the  counter, 

(freight  in  the  back,  fquare  in  the  body,  and  broad  acrofs  the 

fillets. 
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.fillets.  Their  predominant  defers  are,  a fhortnefs  and 
coarfenefs  of  the  forehand,  and  a deficiency  of  that  elegance 
of  form  and  a£lion,  which  only  belong  to  particular  defcrip- 
tions  of  high-bred,  or  foreign  horfes.  Formerly,  the  black 
and  grey  colours  ufed  to  prevail  *,  but  of  late  years,  a decided 
preference  has  been  given  to  the  bays  and  browns,  with 
black  tails,  legs,  and  manes.  Thefe  have  been  improved  by 
flrong  chapman  flallions  *,  covering  from  different  parts  of 
England. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  valuable,  hardy  breed  of 
ftrong  work  horfes,  fo  remarkable  in  this,  and  the  adjoining 
county  of  Lanark,  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  fome  Flanders 
or  LKffltin  flallions,  brought  over  lall  century  by  one  of  the 
Duk&Hanrilto«V  But  it  appears  from  the  works  of  Fordun, 
Pitfcottie,  -/Eneas  Sylvius,  Froiffird,  the  Epiflolte  Regum 
Seotorum,  and  other  compofitions  on  Scotch  affairs,  that 
great  pains  had  been  taken,  at  early  periods,  under  feveral 
of  the  Scottifh  Kings,  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  King 
David  Bruce,  and  all  the  James’s,  to  bring,  not  only  adlive 
breeds  for  the  faddle  from  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Barbary,  but 
alfo  to  import  flrong  and  ufeful  kinds,  from  Flanders,  Germa- 
ny, and  Denmark-)-. 

Few 

t 

* Chapman  flallions,  are  thofe  which  cover  at  the  different  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, for  coach  and  faddle  flock  ; being  neither  thorough  bred,  like  racers,  nor 
fo  coarfe  as  the  dray,  and  waggon  breed. 

I 

f Any  one  deflrousof  knowing  the  ftate  of  flock  and  agriculture  in  ancient 
times,  may  confult  the  flatute  of  Alexander  II.  anno  1254,  containing  in- 
flruCions  regulating  the  flocking  of  farms  and,hufbandry.  At  that  period } 
all  the  ploughing  was  performed  by  oxen. 

I This  may  help  to  account  for  the  value  of  the  prevailing  race  in  quef- 
T.ion  ; as  the  flrong  black  breed  of  Leiceflerfhire,  is  underflood  to  have  origina- 
ted from  an  introduction  of  Flanders  horfes  into  that  county,  by  a Lord  Haf- 
tings,  feveral  centuries  ago.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  ani- 
mals, knows/that  in  five  generations,  any  crofs  breed,  may  be  brought,  to  the 
properties  of  the  original  dam  or  fire  : In  the  fame  manner  as  the  defendants 
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Few  fiallions  in  Ayrfhire  cover  for  more  than  ios.  or  i^.s- 
but  great  attention  is  paid  to  movements,  colour,  ilrength, 
and  form.  The  grafs  is  fo  late  in  this  county,  that  many 
farmers  do  not  wifh  their  mares  to  foal  till  near  the  end  of 
May ; efpeciallv  as  their  producing  fooner,  interferes  with  the 
barley  feed  time,  and  prevents  their  being  ufed  at  that  bufy 
period.  The  foal  is  allowed  to  fuck  5 or  6 months,  during 
which  time,  the  mare  is  only  ufed  at  gentle  work.  Suckers 
at  weaning  time,  fell  from  L.  7 to  L.  12  ; yearlings  and  two- 
year- olds  from  L.  12  to  L.  20.  And  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  pay  L.  30  and  L.  40  for  a work-horfe  pr  flrong 
breeding  mare.  Ordinary  farming  work,  however,  is  per- 
formed- by  horfes  worth  about  L 20;  and  multitudes  of  low 
priced,  light  carcaffed  horfes,  are  annually  brought  from  Ire^ 
land,  to  the  fairs  at  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Kilmarnock. 

A few  racing  (tallions  of  high  pedigrees  have  covered  in 
the  county,  and  produced  a breed  extremely  different  from 
the  farming  flock  1 have  endeavoured  to.dcfcribe  *. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thorough  bred  horfes  are  de- 
rived from  Barbs  or  Arabs*  without  any  other  mixture*.. 

Thefe 

of  a mulatto,  are  brought  to  be  perfectly  white  or  completely  black  in  the 
courfc  of  the  fame  number  of  gradations.  This  faft  explains  the  rapidity,  with 
which  any  favourite  breed  of  animals  may  be  introduced  into  a country. 

* In  order  as  much  as  poftible  to  improve  the  breed  of  horfes,  already  fo. 
excellent  in  the  county,  it  has  been  my  obje<ft,  to  procure  the  flrongefl  Flan- 
ders flallion,  of  a bay  colour,  and  of  that  fort  w hich  bring  their  legs  well  un- 
der them,  and  are  fpeedy  in  their  movements.  He  weighs  above  1200 
W'eight,  walks  fall,  and  trots  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  in  the  hour,  being  able 
to  draw  2 tons.  A proper  feledtion  of  the  beft  breed  of  bay  Flanders  mares, 
would  be  a valuable  acquifition  ; but  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured.  It  has 
alfo  appeared  to  me  no  lefs  neceffiary,  to  introduce  the  flrongefl  thorough 
bred  flallion  that  can  be  found,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing,  with  proper 
erodes,  horfes  pofTelTing  vigour,  power,  and  action,  fit  for  cavalry,  or  carri» 
ages,  or  for  the  field. 

f Even  thofe  w;ho  cover  under  the  denomination  of  chapman  flallions,  are 
commonly  half  er  three  quarters  bred. 
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\ Tliefe,  have  been  introduced  and  propagated  with  great  ex- 

pencei  and  care,  fince  the  days  of  Charles  the  II.  And  as 
moll  of  the  fine  ftallions  in  the  kingdom,  are  either  entirely, 
or  in  part,  of  this  Arab  breed,  it  unavoidably  tends  to  diffufe 
throughout  the  general  race  of  horfes,  the  properties  and  de* 
fe<fts  attached  to  this  defcription  of  animals.  Now,  although 
the  Barbs  and  Arabs  are  fuperior  to  others  for  fpeed  and  en- 
durance of  exertion,  yet  they  have  many  imperfections,  which, 
nnlefs  correCled  by  eroding  them  with  other  breeds,  render 
them  inapplicable  to  various  important  purpofes. 

They  are  in  general  unfit  for  draught,  owing  to  the  delicacy 
of  their  frame,  and  their  phyfical  deficiency  of  weight.  Few 
thorough  bred  horfes  weighing  more  than  8eo  lb.  They  are 
generally  thin  in  the  quarters,  fmall  in  the  limbs,  tender  in 
the  hoofs,  and  are  apt  to  go  near  the  ground,  which,  with  their 
(lender  forehands,  and  incapacity  of  moving  with  the  quick 
turns,  evolutions,  and  converfions  of  the  Turkilh  or  Hunga- 
rian horfes,  render  them  neither  ufeful  as  cavalry,  fafe  for  the 
road,  nor  elegant  in  harnefs. 

You  will  forgive  me,  Sir,  for  this  digrefiion  fuggefledby  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  reducing  all  kinds  of  horfes,  too  near 
the  ftandard  of  the  racer.  While,  in  my  apprehenfion,  the 
public  utility  would  be  more  fuccefsfully  promoted,  by  propa- 
gating only  the  moll  powerful  of  the  Arab  race,  fo  as  to  intermix 
the  valuable  qualities  of  that  breed,  with  the  weight,  bardinefs 
and  modes  of  aftion  belonging  to  other  kinds,  and  neceffary  for 
the  different  purpofes  in  which  horfes  are  employed  *. 

With 

* The  mod  a<dive  and  beautiful  parade  horfes  in  Europe  are  the  Neapo- 
litan. And  the  horfes  of  Curdidan,  are,  in  many  refpe<fts,  fuperior  to  the 
Arab,  being  hardier,  and  of  a firmer  texture  in  the  hoof,  lifting  their  feet 
higher,  lefs  apt  to  dumble  ; of  great  fpeed,  and  accudomed  to  a rocky  Country* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  fanciful  to  hint,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
nations,  the  flefh  of  horfes  is  not  lefs  falutary  and  ■wholefome,  and  equally 
well  taded  as  that  of  oxen.  It  is  eaten  by  all  the  race  of  Tartars,  and  feveral 
other  tribes  of  people,  and  if  their  example  were  to  be  adopted  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  horfe  would  become,  in  every  refpeft,  an  animal  more  ufeful,  and  as 
economical  as  the  ox. 
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With  refpe.&  -to  neat  cattle,  the  neceffity  of  doing  much  in 
little  time,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a favourable  inter- 
val, to  make  up  for  the  interruption  of  labour,  occafioned  by 
bad  feafons,  has  led  to  the  total  difufe  of  oxen  for  the  pur— 
pofes  of  farming  in  this  county;  efpecially,  as  their  feet  are 
feldom  found  to  Rand  work  on  hard  roads.  It  is,  however, 
an  admitted  fa  cl,  that  the  cattle  of  India,  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  perform  all  kinds  of  labour, 
and  are  conftantly  ufed  both  in  farming  and  on  the  road,  with- 
out buffering  any  inconvenience 

So  far  are  the  oxen,  even  of  this  country,  from  being  flow 
or  aukward  in  their  movements,  when  properly  attended  to, 
that  the  writer  of  thefe  fheets  trained  a pair  of  them  which 
ploughed  without  a driver,  and  tilled  about  an  Englifh  acre 
daily. 

In  treating  of  Ayrffffre  cattle,  however,  we  are  only  to  con- 
fider  them  as  ufed  for  fattening  or  for  dairies.  Throughout 
the  greateft  part  of  Carrick,  or  the  fouthern  difhidl  of  the 
county,  the  Galloway  breed  prevails.  Thefe,  by  great  pains 
and  long  attention,  have  been  brought  to  high  perfection, 
and,  in  many  particulars,  are  preferable  for  fattening,  to  any 
breed  in  either  kingdom.  They  are  generally  black  or 
brindled,  though  fome  of  them  are  white  or  dun,  and  the  befl 
breed  of  them  are  polled  *f.  They  are  fhort  legged,  rough 
haired,  long  bodied,  deep  in  the  cheft,  full  in  the  carcafe,  and 
round  acrofs  the  hips  and  firloin.  They  commonly  weigh 
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* All  the  artillery  in  India  is  drawn  by  oxen.  But  they  are  finer  in  the 
limbs,  harder  in  the  hoofs,  and  lefs  heavy  in  the  carcafe,  than  the  breed  of  this 
kingdom,  partaking,  in  a great  meafure,  of  the  Befon  race  deferibed  by  Buf- 
fon  and  other  naturalifts. 

-j-  Several  gentlemen  have  now  ralfed  the  Galloway  breed  to  a much  larger 
fize. 

Beef  commonly  fells  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  Englifh  pound,  and  tallow  one 
third  dearer. 
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from  20  to  40  florse  Englifb  are  very  hardy,  eafdy  fed,  often 
produce  one  fourth  of  their  weight  in  tallow,  and  grow  fat 
where  the  large  heavy  breed  of  other  counties  would  be 
flarved. 

Great  droves  of  them  are  annually  fent  to  England  at  three 
and  four  years  old,  and  yield  from  5I.  to  1 ol . a-head  ; and  their 
beef  is  univerfally  admitted  to  be  excellent. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  be  as  ill  adapted  as  the  Lnncafnire  and 
Leicefterfhire  breed,  for  the  purpofes  of  milk ; infornuch, 
that  there  is  hardly  a dairy  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  predominate.  But  many  circumflances  lead  me  to  con- 
clude, that  this  deficiency  arifes  from  inattention  to  milk  as 
an  objedd,  any  farther  than  what  is  necelT.iry  to  maintain  the 
calf.  For,  among  this  breed,  many  cows  are  found  which 
yield  great  quantities  of  milk,  and  from  which,  in  dairy  coun- 
tries, would  be  propagated,  kinds,  pofleffing  that  quality. 
Whereas,  in  breeding  countries,  a cow  is  only  valued  in  pro- 
portion, as  file  appears  adapted,  to  the  purpofes  of  fattening-]-. 

In  Cunningham,  or  the  northern  divifion  of  the  county,  a 
breed  of  cattle  has  for  more  than  a century  been  edabliflied, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  iti  pro- 
portion to  their  fize.  They  have  long  been  denominated  the 
Dunlop  breed,  from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  or  the 
parifh 'where  the  breed  was  fir  ft  brought  to  perfeddion,  and 
where  there  (till  continues  a greater  attention  to  milk  cows 
and  dairies  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland. 

The 

* s 

* In  order  to  prevent  the  danger  arifing  from  horned  cattle  in  duds  and 
draw  yards,  the  bed  mode  is  to  cut  out  the  budding  knob,  or  root  of  the 
horn,  while  the  calf  is  very  young. — This  was  fuggeded  tome  by  Mr  Ro- 
bert Burns,  whofe  general  talents  are  no  lefs  confpicuous,  than  the  poetic 
powers,  which  have  done  fo  much  honour  to  the  county  where  he  was  born. 

f The  fale  of  thefe  cattle  has,  for  many  years,  been  of  great  extent;  and  a 
gentleman  of  this  county,  by  continuing  long  to  purchafe  large  numbers  for 
the  Englifh  market,  acquired  a landed  property  worth  from  5000I.  to  6000I.  a 
year. 


'The  cattle  in  this  diflrEI  appear  originally  to  have  been  of 
the  old  Scotch  low  country  kind.  Formerly  black  or  brown, 
with  white  or  flecked  faces,  and  white  breaks  along  their  backs, 
were  prevailing  colours.  But  within  thefe  twenty  years, 
brown  and  white  mottled  cattle  are  fo  generally  preferred,  as 
to  bring  a larger  price  than  others  of  equal  fize  and  fhape,  if 
differently  marked.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  mottled 
breed  is  of  different  origin  from  the  former  flock,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  have  been  did  a fed  over  a great  extent 
of  country,  to  the  almolf  entire1  exclufion  of  the  preceding 
race,  is  a fingular  circumflance  in  the  hiflory  of  breeding. 
Indeed,  it  is  aflerteo  by  a gentleman  of  great  fkill  and  long  ex- 
perience *,  that  this  breed  was  introduced  into  Ayrfhire  by  the 
prefent  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  afterwards  reared  at  the  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Glafgow,  from  whence  they  are  faid  to  have 
fpread  over  all  the  county. 

This  breed  is  fhort  in  the  leg,  finely  flnped  in  the  head 
and  neck,  with  fmall  horns,  not  wide,  but  tapering  to  the 
point.  They  are  neither  fo  thin  coated  as  the  Dutch,  nor  fo 
thick  and  rough  hided  as  the  Lancashire  cat-tie.  They  are 
deep  in  the  b ady,  but  not  fo  long,  nor  fo  full  and  ample,  in  the 
carcafe  and  hind  quarters  as  fome  other  kinds.  They  ufu- 
ally  weigh  from  2o  to  40  Englifh  hone,  and  fell  from  yl.  to 
12L  accoi  ding  to  their  fize,  fhape,  and  qualities.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  thefe  fmall  cows  to  give  from  24  to  34  Eng- 
lifh  quarts  of  milk  daily,  during  the  fuminer  months,  while  fome 
of  them  will  give  as  far  as  40  quarts,  and  yield  8 or  9 Englifh. 
pounds  of  butter  weekly.  The  breed  is  now  fo  generally  dif- 
fufed,  over  Cunningham  and  Coil,  that  very  few  of  other  forts, 
are  reared  on  any  well  regulated  farm.  The  farmers  reckon 
that  a cow  yielding  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  will  produce  cheefe  and  butter  worth  about  61.  per 
annum. 
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Chetfc.  The  fweetmilk  clieefe,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  kind  ge- 
nerally manufactured  in  thefe  parts  of  Ayrffiire,  is  made  by 
curdling  each  days  milk  of  the  dairy  feparately.  After  the 
curd  is  mixed  with  fait,  and  broken  with  the  hand,  or  cut  in 
ihreds,  it  is  preffed  extremely  hard  in  a frame,  under  a (tone, 
moving  with  a double  ferew,  and  often  weighing  half  a ton. 
The  cloth  is  frequently  changed,  and  in  a few  clays  the  clieefe 
is  taken  out  of  tire  frame  and  laid  up  to  dry.  It  is  of  a mild 
and  pleafant  tafte,  and  fells  at  an  average  from  2 Id.  to  4d. 
per  Englilh  pound,  while  butter  fells  from  Cd.  to  yd.  for  the 
fame  weight. 

It  Is  remarked  that  the  bed  of  thefe  milch  cows  are 
good  feeders,  and  eafily  fattened,  although  their  fhapes  in  fe- 
veral  points  are  different  from  thofe  approved  by  Connoiffturs. 
It  appears,,  indeed,  that  the  qualities  of  yielding  large  quan- 
tities of  rich  milk,  and  of  fattening  with  facility,  on  a mode- 
rate portion  of  food,  are  by  no  means  incompatible.  And 
that  the  reafon  of  thofe  defulerata  being  feldom  united  in  the 
fame  animal,  arifes  rather  from  the  different  views  with 
which  dock  is  bred,  and  the  inattention  of  farmers  to  the  dou- 
ble objects  in  quedion,  than  to  any  great  difficulty,  in  correct- 
ing the  fhape  of  the  bed:  milch  cattle,  and  rendering  them 
equal  in  form  and  aptitude  of  fattening,  to  the  mod  approved 
breeding  dock 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  county, 
as  well  as  myfelf,  endeavoured,  fome  years  ago,  to  introduce 
the  bed  breed  of  the  wide  horned  Craven,  Lancafhire  and 
Leicederfhire  cattle.  Many  of  the  calves  were  dilperfed  a- 
mong  the  farmers  both  in  Coil  and  Cunninghame.  But  fo 
great  is  the  prejudice  againft  them,  that  though  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  very  handfome,  not  one  is  now  remaining  in  the 
county. 

In 

* Under  this  imprefflon  I have  collected  fome  of  the  favourite  kinds  of 
Darlington  or  Teefwater,  and  Yorkfhire,  meaning  to  crofs  them  with  the 
Ayrfliire  dock,  in  order  to  unite  the  properties  already  mentioned. 
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Iii  former  times  a proportion  of  Dutch  or  Holdernefs  cat- 
tle had  been  propagated,  and  when  well  fed,  yielded  large 
quantities  of  milk.  But  they  were  thin  haired,  lank  in  the 
quarters,  and  delicate  in  the  conflitution,  which  rendered  them 
unfit  for  a foil  and  climate  fitch  as  Ayrfhire.  They  were, 
befides,  extremely  difficult  to  fatten,  yielded  little  tallow;  and 
from  the  fparenefs  of  their  fhapes,  incapable  of  carrying  much 
flefli  upon  the  proper  places. 

Alderneys  and  Guernfeys  have  alfo  been  occafionally  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  give  a richnefs  and  colour  to  the  milk  and 
butter ; which  they  do  in  a degree  fuperior  to  any  other  ani- 
mal of  the  cow'  fpecies. 

Graziers  are  fomctimes  tempted  by  the  comparative  low- 
nefs  of  price,  to  purchafe  Irifn  cattle,  which  are  large,  wide 
horned,  and  raw  boned.  But  they  are  fo  difficult  to  fatten, 
that  they  commonly  fell  L.  2 or  L.  3 a-head,  cheaper  than 
Avrfhire  cattle,  of  the  fame  fize  and  weight. 

Other  farmers  flock  their  paflure  lands  with  a fmall  breed 
of  Highland  cattle,  which,  at  2 or  3 years  old,  may  be  bought 
from  20s.  to  L.  3 a-head.  Thefe  having  been  bred  on  hills, 
and  barren  heaths,  improve  mofl  rapidly  in  the  low  country. 
And  wffien  fed  a year  or  two  on  rich  paflure,  are  efleemed 
fuperior  for  tafle  and  flavour  to  any  meat  that  comes  to  mar- 
ket. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  animals,  it  only  remains  to  offer  fome  ob- 
fervations,  refpedling  the  kinds  of  fheep  in  this  county.  On 
the  dry  lands  along  the  coafl,  a fmall  white  faced  race  has 
long  exifted.  The  little  wool  they  have,  is  not  altogether 
coarfe ; but  they  are  loofe  made,  ill  fliaped,  and  have  no 
good  quality  to  recommend  them.  There  is,  however,  a 
fort  on  the  eflate  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  Denure,  on  the  coafl  of 
Carrick,  whofe  wool  is  very  fine,  and  who  partake  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Mochrum  or  coafl-breed  of  Galloway. 

The  eflablifhed  Aborigines  are  bred  in  great  numbers  on 
the  moors.  They  are  reckoned  by  fome  the  mofl  hardy,  a6live, 

and 
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and  reftlefs  animals  of  the  fheep  tribe*.  They  are  round, 
firm,  and  well-fhaped ; black-faced  and  black-legged,  with 
large  horns.  Their  wool  is  open,  (harp-pointed,  and  of  the 
c oar  fit  (l  quality  ; feldom  weighs  more  than  2 or  3 lb.  per 
fleece  ; and  not  worth  6d.  for  an  Englifh  pound.  The  wea- 
thers of  this  fort,  are  ufuallv  bought,  at  3 years  old,  for  L.  10 
or  L.  12  per  fcore,  and  will  feed  to  double  that  value  ; weigh- 
ing about  12  or  15  Englifh  pound  per  quarter ; 'yielding  tal- 
low, equal  to  one  fourth  cf  their  weight;  and,  when  fed  till 
5 years  old,  afford  the  fined  mutton  in  the  kingdom  fi. 

if  it  were  poffible,  by  a-ny  intermixture,  to  give  thefe  animals- 
a lefs  redlefs  nature,  and  an  ample  fleece  of  finer  wool,  without 
impairing  the  hardinefs  and  other  qualities  which  fitthem  fo  pe- 
culiarly for  their  bleak  and  barren  fituations,  it  would  prove 
the  grealed  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  on  moorland  pro- 
perty. The  heavy,  coarfe,  and  lorig-woojed  lazy  breeds  of 
Lincoln,  Leiceder,  and  Feefwater,  could  hardly  find  fubfiff- 
ence  under  fuch  expofure  ; and  the  fine-woolled  race  of  Here- 
ford would  probably  ceafe  to  be  didinguifhed  for  their  carding 
daple,  if  drenched  in  thofe  cold  moorland  bogs  and  mardaes 

rp 

io 

* Others  affert,  that  what  is  called  the  long  or  Cheviot  breed,  from  the 
clbfenefs  of  their  fleeces,  can  as  well,  and,  feme  fay,  can  better,  refill  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons. 

f Mutton  fells  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  Englifh  pound,  and  tallow  one  third 
dearer. 

The  moorland  fhepherds  are  extremely  diligent  and  {killful,  taking  conflant 
notice  of  their  flocks,  and  attending  to  the  diforders  which  frequently  afflict 
them.  But,  in  the  low  parts  of  the  county,  great  ignorance  and  innatten- 
tion  on  this  fubje£t  are  united.  Numbers  of  flieep  perifh  under  the  rot  and  fcab. 

Farmers  often  lofe  their  cattle  by  the  moor-ill,  and  murrain  ; and  hundreds 
of  horfesdie  every  year  by  botts,  greafe,  flrangles,  and  inflammations  of  the 

inteflines It  is  ftrange  indeed,  that  fo  little  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 

the  difeafes  of  animals  in  this  county  ; that  there  fhould  neither  be.  perfo.ns 
fkillful  in  the  cure  of  them,  nor  books  and  publications  circulated  to  direft  the 
farmer  how  to  a£l  w'hen  fuch  difaflers  happen  to  his  flock. 

|,  The  Hereford  feem,  in  many  of  their  features,  to  mark  a defeent  from 

the 
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To  croFs  them  with  the  Finer  and  more  delicate  race  of  Spain 
would  teem  too  violent  a tranfition  ; and  the  mountain-breeds, 
in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  are  in  few  refpedts  fuperior 
to  themfelves.  The  Cheviot  fheep,  indeed,  are  finer  wool- 
led,  but  their  fleeces  are  by  no  means  equal  in  value  to  the 
Hereford  or  the  Spanifh  ; and  they  are,  in  general,  of  a long- 
ihape,  rather  loofe  texture,  inferior  in  thefe  important  par- 
ticulars to  the  breed  we  are  deferibing  *. 

The  kind  of  fheep  which  I brought  from  Colchis  or 
Trebifonde,  fome  years  ago,  being  from  a cold  bleak  climate, 
hardy  in  their  nature,  and  covered  with  the  fineft  wool  of  the 
long  combing  kind,  afforded  great  expectations  of  an  admira- 
ble intermixture  : But  in  this  belief  I found  myfelf  miftaken. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  animals,  like  plants,  may  by 
•degrees,  be  reconciled  to  climates,  the  molt  diftant  from  their 
natural  portions.  And,  as  cherries  were  brought  from  Pon- 
tus,  and  peaches  from  Perfia,  firft  to  Italy,  and  afterwards, 
by  flow  gradations,  to  France  and  England  ; fo,  the  fineft 
fheep  of  Spain,  and  the  filken-fleeced  breed  of  Angora  or  An- 
cyra,  may  in  time  affimilate  with  the  coldeft  moors  of  Ayr- 
fhire. 

But,  for  the  prefent,  confining  our  fuggeftions  to  fuch  ex- 
periments as  are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers ; it  ap- 
pears, that  the  hardiefl  and  moft  adtive  breed  of  fheep,  pro- 
ducing a valuable  coat  of  wool,  whether  of  the  carding  or  the 
combing  ftaple,  would  be  the  moft  eligible  means  of  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  prefent  moorland  race. 

With  all  their  difadvantages,  it  is  ftill  a queftion,  Whether 
the  moft  chofen  kinds  of  Leicefter,  Lincoln,  Teefwater,  or 

Northumberland, 

.the  fine-woolled  Spanifh  breed,  which  we  know  was  brought  into  England,  at 
early  periods  of  our  hiftory. 

* In  October  laft,  having  occafion  to  attend  a Tale  of  feveral  hundred  fheep 
©f  various  kinds  and  countries,  belonging  to  the  Britifh  Wool  Society,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  handfomeft  fheep  expofed  w'as  a moorland  ram,  bought 
for  12-s. 


( ) 
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Northumberland,  on  a fpeeified  fur  face,  will  produce  n n e- 
qual  profit  ? 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  principles  edablifhed  on 
this  fubjeft,  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Bakewdl,  are  correct  ; and 
that  a fheep,  whofe  bones  are  fmall,  whofe  Aomach  is  lefs  ca- 
pacious, in  proportion  to  his  fize,  and  who  from  habit,  dif- 
pofition,  or  conditution,  has  an  aptitude  to  fatten  on  a more 
moderate  proportion  of  food,  is  more  valuable  than  one  of 
oppofite  tendencies.  — It  dill  remains  to  be  confulered,  whe- 
ther a moorland  black-faced  wether,  weighing  15  lb.  per 
quarter,  befides  a quantity  of  tallow  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
his  wdiole  weight,  and  worth  10s,  of  whom  5 or  6 may  be 
fattened,  to  double  that  value,  on  an  acre  of  land  worth  20s.  is 
not  a more  profitable  bargain,  than  I the  bed  Leiceder  wether, 
at  the  ordinary  price  of  30s.  Such  a (beep,  commonly  weighs 
about  30  lb.  a quarter,  produces  a coarfe  fleece,  little 
tallow7',  and  bad  mutton.  He  is  accuflomed  to  feed  at  the 
rate  of  3 or  4 upon  an  acre  of  land,  let  at  50s,  or  L.  3.  He 
is  unable  and  unwilling  to  feek  his  food  at  any  didance,  and 
is  pampered  from  lambing-time,  with  hay,  oats, ‘and  pounded 
oil-cakes,  placed  in  moveable  racks  and  mangers,  under  flreds 
and  penthoufes,  for  his  accommodation.  After  all,  he  does 
not  yield  more  than  40s.  or  at  the  utmod,  50s.  in  his  fatted 
date.  It  is  alfo  aliened,  that  this  breed  is  fubjeff  to  the  rot, 
and  other  diforders,  which  render  them  unfit  to  be  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  on  the  drong,  wet  padures  of  Ayrfhire.  The 
practice  in  England  being  to  kill,  about  2 years  old,  all  thofe 
that  are  not  meant  for  breeding  dock. 

Notwithdanding  thefe  remarks,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  an  eligible  object  of  experiment,  to  introduce  the  bed 
breeds  of  thofe  counties.  Various  gentlemen  in  former 
times  had  procured  a very  large  race  of  long-legged 
(heep  from  Teefwater  and  other  parts.  Thefe,  though  ill- 
fhaped,  and  requiring  great  attention,  yielded  from  12 
to  24  Englifh  pounds  of  wool  per  fleece;  the  maximum  of 
which  is  probably  as  great  a quantity,  as  is  produced  at  prefent 

on 
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on  any  fheep  in  England,  Tins  race  blending  with  the  com- 
mon claffes  of  the  country,  fupplied  the  farmers  with  the  pets, 
or  tame  fheep,  which  were  regularly  houfed  and  paftured 
with  the  milch  cows.  But  there  was  no  regular  hock,  or  confi- 
derable  number  of  them  to  be  found,  in  any  part  of  Ayrfhire 

In  the  year  1776,  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  county,  procur- 
ed fix  fcore  of  ewes,  and  the  ufe  of  two  rams,  from  Mr  Culley 
in  Northumberland,  who  charged  us  what  feemed  an  extra- 
vagant price,  and  fupplied  us  with  an  indifferent  (lock.  The  ✓ 

neighbouring  gentlemen  in  general  maintained,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  breed  would  impair  the  quality  of  Ayrfhire 
mutton;  the  farmers  aflerted,  they  could  not  thrive  on  our 
wet  land  and  rainy  climate;  while  the  manufacturers  declar- 
ed their  wool  too  coarfe,  to  be  deferving  of  encouragement. 

This  breed,  however,  has  increafed  in  favour  and  in  popu- 
lation. They  yield  in  general  two  lambs  from  every  breeding 
ewe ; weigh  about  20  Englifh  pounds  per  quarter,  and  fell 
for  25s.  or  30s.  at  two  years  old,  when  fat.  Yield  8 or  9 lbs. 
of  wool,  worth  iod.  per  Englifh  lb.  And  are  not  only  eafily 
maintained  on  tolerable  land,  but  fo  quiet,  as  to  remain  with- 
in the  flighted  fence  ; and  fo  much  efteemed,  that  farmers 
willingly  pay  10  or  12s  annually,  for  grazing  a breeding  ewe 
of  this  defeription.  In  addition  to  this  kind,  I have  procur- 
ed the  heft  breed  from  Teefwater,  and  a valuable  flock  from 
Mr  Bakewell,  befides  a Spanifh  ram,  together  with  fome  Spa- 
nifh  and  Hereford  ewes,  from  the  Britifh  Wool  Society.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  my  objeCt  to  combine,  by  different  croffes, 
the  beft  properties  of  fhape  and  carcafe,  with  the  greatefl 
hardinefs,  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  as  well  as  the  beft  fleeces  of 
carding  and  of  combing  wool.  For  undoubtedly,  it  is  the  du- 

I ty 

* The  old  Teefwater  breed  is  now  fo  crofted  with  the  Leicefterfhire,  and  0- 
ther  kinds,  as  to  have  loft  its  diftin<ftive  properties.  It  ufed  to  yield  a larger 
fleece  than  any  fheep  in  England,  probably  not  even  excepting  the  beft  breed 
of  Lincolnfhire.  It  feeins  ftrange,  that,  in  eftimating  the  value  of  this  ufe- 
ful  animal,  fuch  exclufive  attention  fhould,  among  the  breeders,  be  now  be- 
llowed on  carcafe,  to  the  almoft  total  difregard  of  wool. 
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ty  of  landholders,  not  only  to  promote,  and  to  diiTufe  as  much 
as  poffible,  every  fpecies  of  improvement,  but  to  counteract 
the  difgraceful  fpirit  of  illiberal  monopoly,  which  has  hither- 
to confined  the  favourite  breeds  of  ufeful,  animals,  within  a 
narrow  range. 

This  diffufive  operation,  however,  can  hardly  be  effected 
without  the  unremitting  endeavours  of  a number  of  individu- 
als, in  their  different  diftriCts.  Thefe  require  the  aid  and  in- 
tervention of  public,  and  afiociated  bodies  of  men,  granting 
due  encouragement  and  rewards  to  thofe  who  dedicate  their 
Ikill,  and  labour,  to  the  amelioration  of  flock,  although  their 
objeCt  may  have  been  merely  perfonal  emolument,  undirect- 
ed by  any  public  principle. 

It  is  obvious,  that  inftead  cf  one  or  two  fine  ftallions, 
bulls,  or  rams,  in  a whole  country,  let  out  at  exorbitant  rates, 
every  diflriCt,  nay,  every  parifh,  ought  to  be  fupplied  with 
thefe  ufeful  means  of  reproduction  on  the  rnoft  moderate 
terms.  With  this  objeCt,  numerous  focieties  of  landholders 
and  farmers,  ought  to  be  eftablifhed.  They  fhould  procure 
the  beft  publications  on  fubjeCts  of  agriculture  *,  offering  pre- 
miums for  the  fineft  ftallions,  bulls,  and  rams,  produced 
within  the  parifh ; advertifing  annual  ploughing  matches, 
granting  rewards  to  the  moft  fkilful,  and  purchafing  models, 
or  at  leaft  defigns  of  ufeful  implements  of  hufbandry  on  ap- 
proved principles,  for  the  inftruCtion  of  all  perfons  connected 
with  mechanic  trades. 

If  thefe  endeavours  were  encouraged,  and  extended  by  the 
freeholders  at  head-courts,  and  other  county  meetings,  fpe- 
cifying  the  objeCts  to  which,  improvements  ought  in  different 
diftriCts  to  be  directed  ; they  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  permanent  advantage,  to  the  landed  intereft,  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Thefe  remarks,  however,  have  a more  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  general  means  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  diffu- 
fing  ufeful  knowledge,  and  to  the  inflitutions  neceffary  for 
promoting,  a regulated  fyfterrfof  experiment  and  improve- 
ment, 
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mem,  connected  with  the  various  branches  cf  rural  economy, 
in  China,  it  is  dteemed  the  proudeft  diftin£lion  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  is  the  firft  cultivator  in  his  own  dominions; 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  this  country,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  of  his  Majefiy’s  government,  are  gracioufly  be- 
flowed  upuii  an  object  fo  deferving  of  the  Royal  care  *. 

I 2 One 

* Don  Juan  Enrique  de  GraefF,  a Sj  anifh  author,  in  his  Difcurfos  Mercn_ 
riales,  improving  on  the  fuggeftions  of  Reaumur,  has  urged  the  great  national 
advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  eftablifhin  ents  formed  for  the  pui  pofe  of 
conducting,  a connected  feries  of  inductions  on  the  kinds,  combinations,  mix- 
tures, and  hiftory  of  different  ufeful  animals, 

Although  no  public  inftitution,  of  this  defeription  e xifls  in  Great  Britain, 
yet  an  individual,  (Mr  John  Hunter)  who,  unfortunately  for  fcience,  is  now 
no  more,  guided  by  the  impulfe  of  a vigorous  and  enlightened  mind,  has  ex- 
tended the  bounds  of  knowledge  in  this  refpeCt,  with  a fuccefsful  energy,  de- 
ferving the  fanCtion  and  encouragement  of  a great  nation,  Efpecially,  when 
it  isconfidered,  that  nothing  but  permanent  cflablifhments,  and  a prolonged 
courfe  of  well  directed  obfervations,  can  give  full  effeCt  to  the  objeCt  in  view 
Thefe  ideas,  are,  in  a great  meafure  confirmed  by  the  benefits  which  have 
refulted  from  fimiiiar  infiitutions,  connected  with  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To 
the  Royal  and  botanical  gardens,  the  public  is  indebted  for  much  important 
information.  On  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  the 
bell  tribute  of  applaufe  and  admiration  has  been  bellowed,  by  all  Europe,  for 
the  fuperior  exertions  he  has  made,  in  this  extenfivc  range. — From  the  labours 
of  fuch  men,  when  directed  to  objects  of  cultivation ,-the  moft  luminous  difeo- 
veries,  and  ufeful  improvements  may  rationally  be  expected. 

It  Is  well  known,  that  the  moft  beneficial  introdu<ftion  of  plants  and  animals 
from  one  kingdom  to  another,  has  arifen  from  institutions  and  exertions, 
fuch  as  thofe  to  w'hich  I have  alluded.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  efculent  plants  in  Great  Britain,  which  have  been  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries; mulberries,  and  filk-worms  from  the  Eaft,  to  the  Morea,  and  aftcr- 
wavds  to  Italy  and  France  ; coffee  trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  various  kinds  of  cot- 
ton fhrubs,  and  other  valuable  productions,  tranfplanted  fiom  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  another.  Neither  is  it  neceffary  to  fpecify  the  collections  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  Companypn  their  botanical  eftablifhment,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopc|; 
thofe  of  Mr  de  Vifme,  in  his  celebrated  gardens  at  Hfbon  ; or  the  very  in- 
terefring  experiments  conducted  by  Dr  Anderfon,  under  the  government  oE 
Fort  St.  George  ; although  they  probably,  are  as.  conducive  to  the  objects  in 
queftion,  as  any  others  on  the  gUbe, 
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One  fa£l  is  certain,  that  through  negligence  and  inatten* 
tion,  we  lofe  the  benefit  of  many  productions,  which  might 
eafily  be  brought  to  affiroilate  with  our  foil  and  climate  *. 

It  is  alfo  proved,  that  a multitude  of  plants,  which  the  an- 
tients  cultivated,  for  food  and  other  purpofes,  have  totally  dif- 
appeared  from  the  regimen  of  modern  nations.  Among  ma- 
ny others,  we  may  mention  ervum,  ocymum,  and  in  parti- 
cular, cytifus,  which  was  held  in  fuch  repute  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  feeding  every  kind  of  ftock  f. 

We 

* As  inflances,  we  may  venture  to  fuggeft  the  luxuriant  grafs,  or  broad- 
leaved gramen  of  Madagafcar,  called  Fatak,  'and  the  hardy  kind  of  rice, 
which  grows  on  the  hills  of  Cochin-China,  without  any  other  water  than  acci- 
dental fhowers. 

| It  is  furprlfing  that  Cytifus  fhould  have  fallen  into  difufe  ; for,  it  was  not 
only  reckoned  the  moft  profitable,  but  the  hardieft  of  plants,  enduring  bad 
foil,  heat,  or  cold,  froft,  or  fnow,  without  detriment. 

From  Pliny’s  account,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  the 
Cyclade  ifiands,  and  not  to  have  been  very  common  in  Italy  ; but  fo  produc- 
tive, that  the  value  of  2000  feftertiae  or  L.  64  was  frequently  raifed  upon  a 
jugerum,  which  was  little  more  than  half  a Scotch  acre. 

It  may  either  fays  Pliny,  be  caft  into  the  ground  with  barley,  or  be  Town  in 
fpring  like  leeks,  or  its  fhoots  may  be  planted  out  before  winter,  about  a cu- 
bit in  length,  in  furrows,  one  foot  afunder.  (“  Plantas  cubitales  feruntur 

ferobe  pedali.”) 

It  comes  to  perfection  in  three  years,  and  begins  to  be  cropped  at  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  when  it  ceafes  to  flower  ; affording  green  feeding  8 months  in  the 
year,  and  afterwards  may  be  ufed  dry. — It  is  hoary  in  appearance,  and  is  a 
Ihrub,  with  a narrow  trefoil  leaf.  Columella,  after  deferibing  its  many  valua- 
ble qualities,  for  producing  milk,  fattening  cattle,  healing  their  complaints, 
and  affording  green  forage  8 months  in  the  year,  adds.  “ Preterea,  in  quolibet 
“ agio,  quamvis  macerrimo,  celeriter  comprehendit ; omnem  injuriam  fine  no- 
“ xa,  patitur.”  Col.  lib.  5.  cap.  12. 

It  feems,  however,  like  the  Lote  tree,  or  Lotometra  and  Nymphea  frutex 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  other  valuable  plaHts,  to  be  entirely  loft  in  modern  prac- 
tice. 

The  Romans  were  alfo  in  the  ufe  of  feeding  their  cattle  on  maft,  a- 
corns,  lupines,  leaves  of  oak,  afh,  elm,  beech,  and  poplar. 
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We  now  proceed,  to  the  concluding  article  of  this  difcuf- 
fion  ; to  the  (late  and  condition  of  thofe  claffes,  affe&ed  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  country,  in  the  different  relations,  which  the 
natural  order  of  things  eftablifhes,  between  proprietors,  oc- 
cupiers, and  labourers,  with  thofe  who  confume  the  produce 
of  the  foil. 

In  all  tranfacftions,  between  the  landholders  and  tenants, 
there  is  a double  and  counteracting  influence.  The  relation 
which  they  have,  as  proprietor  and  occupier  of  the  fame 
ground,  unites  them  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  intereft,  againft 
the  confumer,  from  whom  it  is  their  mutual  object:  to  extort 
the  higheft  price,  for  every  article  of  produce.  They  are  ge- 
nerally not  lefs  accordant  againft  thofe  dangerous  innovators, 
who,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  undeferved  profperity,  are  apt  to 
fpring  forth  among  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  claffes  i 
—maintaining  doctrines  fubverfive  of  the  eftablifhed  orders  of 
fociety  ; — menacing  the  country  with  defperate  Agrarian  fyf- 
terns,  tending  to  deftroy  the  facred  rights  of  property,  and  e- 
very  fpecies  of  fecurity*, — and  under  falfe  pretexts  of  equal 
diftribution,  founding  the  toefin  of  anarchy  and  confulion. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  that  this  obfervation  con« 
cerning  the  conftitutional  fentiments,  of  the  farming  intereft, 
is  liable  to  great  exceptions.  In  the  vicinity  of  fome  towns, 
where  the  notions  of  manufacturers  predominate,  the  farmers 
have  been  fo  far  perverted,  as  to  form  affbeiations,  binding 
themfelves  under  fevere  penalties,  never  to  offer  any  mark  of 
civility,  to  any  perfon  in  the  character  of  a gentleman.  The 
confequences  are,  that  they  become  boorifh  and  brutal  to  e- 
very  individual  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  favage  to  the  brute 
creation.  Thefe  outrageous  manners  are  confiderably  increafed, 
by  the  harfhnefs  and  aufterity,  which  characterife  different 
fectaries,  who  abound  in  this  county. 

Whenever  this  degrading  tendency  prevails,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  perfons,  connected  with  property  in  land,  to  form 
counter-affociations,  binding  themfelves  never  to  grant  leafes 
to  perfons  of  fuch  a defeription ; and,  at  all  events,  till  this 
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malady  fubfides,  to  grant  no  leafes,  but  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  tenants  at  will. 

In  all  engagements,  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenants, 
Touching  land,  their  intercfts,to  a certain  degree,  are  difeerdant. 
It  is  naturally  the  proprietor’s  objeft,  to  gain  as  rnuen  rent, 
and  to  lay  out  as  little  money  on  the  farm  as  pofTible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tenant  has  a direct  intereH,  in  throwing 
the  whole  burden  of  improvement  upon  the  landlord  ; and 
In  giving  the  fmalleft  pothble  return. 

it  is  befides  the  conftant  object  of  the  landlord,  to  prevent 
the  land  from  being  over-cropped,  neglected,  or  exhaulled  j 
while,  at  the  end  of  every  leafe,  the  tenant  has  the  ftrongefl 
temptation  to  crop  the  land  as  much  as  it  can  bear.  He  does 
this,  not  only  for  immediate  profit,  but  in  order  to  render  the 
farm  lefs  valuable,  and  confequently,  to  obtain  a renewal  of 
his  leafe  on  cheaper  terms. 

This  fufficicntly  refutes  an  opinion,  entertained  by  feme 
enlightened  men,  that  a principle  laid  down  by  Dr  Smith, 
that  Government  ought  not  to  interfere,  by  its  regulations 
and  re  (frictions,  in  the  concerns  of  individuals,  applies  to  the 
tranfaftions  between  tenants  and  proprietors.  The  landlord 
who  afts  oil  this  idea,  and  neglebts  to  infert  judicious  co\ enants 
in  hisleafes,  will  find  his  landexhauited, and  his efbite  impaired; 
while  thofe  who  fancy  that  the  (kill  and  information  arifing 
‘ from  the  habits  of  ordinary  fanners,  render  them  either  fafe 

to  be  entrufted  with  unlimited  powers  of  management,  or 
likely  to  invent  new  modes  of  operation,  are  contradicted  by 
the  fact.  For,  in  this  country,  improvements  have  in  general 
been  efiablilhed,  not  by  the  farmers,  who  can  ill  afford  fuch 
ipeculations  ; but,  as  they  ought  to  be,  at  the  expence  and 
hazard  of  the  landholder. 

On  this  principle,  farmers  fhould  not  only  be  refbrained 
from  over-ploughing  and  mifmanagement,  but  the  courfe  and 
rotation  fhould  be  fpecified ; engaging  them  by  covenant,  to 
fow  grafs  feeds,  to  drill  beans,  to  fallow  for  turnips,  vetches, 
kail,  or  colewort,  rape,  and  cabbages ; to  hurdle  fheep  on  light 
land,  to  conflrud  ftraw- yards,  feed  with  oil-cakes,  and  ered 

fheds 
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fiieds  or  hovels  for  their  out  lying  dock ; above  all,  never  to 
have  more  than  one,  or  at  the  utmod  two  fucceeding  crops  of 
corn  on  the  fame  field,  without  an  intervening  green  crop,  or 
fallow  ; and  enforcing  thefe  regulations,  by  a fpecified  inqreafe 
of  rent,  in  cafe  of  non-performance. — Adding,  too,  fuch  al- 
terations and  amendments,  as  the  progreffive  improvements  of 
the  country  may  from  time  to  time  fugged. 

In  order  as  much  as  poffible,  to  preferve  that  cordiality,  Proportion5  betwcefl 
which  ought  ever  to  fubfid  between  a landlord  and  his  te-  Rent  Product, 
nants,  there  diould  undoubtedly  be  feme  admitted  principle, 
on  which  their  agreements  are  concluded.  In  this  county,  it 
is  thought,  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  daould  be  divi- 
ded into  three  parts.  Of  thefe  that  one  third  fhould  be  ap- 
propriated for  rent,  another  for  the  expence  of  management, 
and  the  remainder  for  the  profit  and  fubfidence  of  the  tenant 
and  his  family.  Great  inequality  mud  unavoidably  arife,  from 
this  proportion.  For  the  tenant,  occupying  only  40  acres,  will 
have  but  the  means  of  bare  fubfidence  ; while,  on  the  fame 
calculation,  the  extenfive  renter  of  500  or  1000  acres,  with 
adequate  dock  and  management,  may  acquire  a fortune. 

The  example  of  Ireland,  however,  where  powerful  renters, 
or  middlemen,  prevail,  does  not  encourage  fuch  a mode  of  cul- 
tivation. On  the  contrary,  if  indances  may  be  adduced, 
where  improvements  have  originated  with  great  farmers,  it 
will  be  dill  more  eafy,  to  exhibit  cafes,  where  whole  counties 
liavebeeti  depopulated,  by  fuch  a pradice. 

Perhaps  the  wiled  fydem  which  human  underdanding  can 
devife,  after  a complete  divifion  and  appropriation  of  commons, 
and  intermingled  rights,  will  be,  to  let  every  man  rent  or  pur- 
chafe,  according  to  his  means.  Thus  a didribution  of  proper- 
ty the  mod  varied,  from  the  petty  tenant,  and  the  fmalleft  feu- 
holder  or  copyholder,  to  the  mod  extenfive  renter,  and  the 
riched  lord,  will  take  place  ; as  is  the  fad  in  Ayrfhire. 

The  farmers  in  this  county,  are  a fagacious  and  obferving  charatfer  of  Farrar 
race  of  men  -,  and  though  wifely  unwilling  to  adopt,  on  light 
furmifes,  every  plan  that  projedors  may  fugged,  yet,  there 
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are  few  inftances  of  their  long  refilling  to  imitate  fuch  modes 
arid  practices  as  experience  teaches,  are  adapted  to  the  country 
where  they  refide. 

The  labouring  clafs  of  men  in  this  county,  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  hedging,  ditching,  mowing,  threlhing,  reaping, 
and  other  country  work,  are  paid  from  i2d  to  14c!  per  day. 
They  ufually  endeavour  to  have  a fmall  houfe  and  garden, 
which  cods  them  20,  30,  or  40  (hillings,  annually,  belides  a 
cow’s  graft,  and  fufficient  giound  for  their  potatoes. 

The  habit  of  working  by  the  job  or  piece  is  generally  tdablilh- 
ed,  for  every  kind  of  labour.  Hedges  and  ditches  are  made  from 
iod  or  is  per  fall  of  fix  yards.  Grain  is  threfhed  from  lod 
to  is  per  quarter  ; corn  reaped  and  {hocked  for  £ or  6 (hil- 
lings per  acre  ; hay  mowed  for  half  a crown.  Farm  (ervants 
receive  L.  5 wages  for  the  half-year  ; and,  if  not  fed  in  the 
family,  are  allowed  2 pecks  of  oat  meal  and  fixpence  week- 
ly for  their  maintainance.  Women  fervants,  for  country 
work,  L.  4 or  L.5  yearly. 

Mafon’s  work  is  generally  done  by  contract  with  the 
builder.  Journeymen  mafons  receive  2od.  or  2s.  of  daily 
wages,  and  carpenters  are  not  lefs  expenfive.  The  price  of 
building  a rood  of  rubble  work,  two  feet  thick,  and  all  mate- 
rials furnilhed,  from  25s.  to  30s.  In  conlequence  of  the  nu- 
merous (lone  quarries,  bricks  are  little  ufed  in  the  county, 
and  houfes  are  feldom  roofed  with  tile,  which  are  neither  fo 
handfome  as  (late,  nor  fo  warm  and  comfortable  as  thatch 

Great  quantities  of  oats  and  oatmeal  are  conftantly  fold  to 
Paifley,  Glafgow,  and  the  manufa&uring  parts  of  Renfrew- 
fliire  and  Lanarkfhire,  and  the  quantities  of  grain  and  meal 

which 


r * Little  attention  is  bellowed  on  the  art  of  making  bricks.  If  the  clay  be 
not  properly  prepared,  or  if  it  be  mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  they  will  cer- 
tainly crumble  and  decay.  The  Romans  made  their  bricks  extremely  thin, 
and  burned  them  till  they  vitrified.  Many  aqueducts  and  other  public 
buildings  built  of  fuch  materials,  remain  at  this  day,  in  perfect  prefervation,  in 
different  parts  of  Italy. 
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which  have  been  imported  into  the  county  from  Ireland,  du- 
ring the  laid  ten  years,  are  exprefled  in  a note  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page*.  The  conftant  object  of  the  landed  intereflhas 

K been 


ACGOMPTS  of  Grain  and  Oatmeal,  imported  into  Ayr,  for  io 
years  preceding  the  10th  061.  1793,  diftinguifhing  each 
year. 


Periods. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal 

Peafe. 

Wheat.  1 

%>re. 

%rt. 

J £r/. 

sL"- 

From  10th  0&.  1783  to 

10th  0&.  1784 

20 

40 

IO 

- 2 56^ 

1784 

1785 

628 

990 

1785 

1786 

1786 

1787 

I IJO 

212 

1787 

1788 

608 

1 788 

1789 

433 

17S9 

179° 

1790 

179* 

264  j 

8l 

561 

842  ! 

i79i 

1792 

1792 

1 793 

Totals. 

H34? 

961 

I5P 

TO 

2160 

Cujiom-houfe ^ Nov,  17 93* 


ACGOMPTS  of  Grain  and  Oat-meal  imported  into  Irvine  and 
Saltcoafts,  for  ten  years  preceding  loth  061.  1793. 


Oat  meal 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bear. 

Wheat. 

*Lrs' 

%rs. 

From  10th  Oft.  1783  to  10th  Oft. 

1784 

75 

I361 

1784 

1785 

1 1 12 

53  4°t 

1785 

1786 

8 L 8 

1 786 

1787 

610 

1069 1 

2335 

1787 

1788 

118 

2222 

j374t 

1788 

1789 

239i 

1789 

1790 

724 

1790 

J79i 

27 

383^ 

637J 

1791 

1792 

2503! 

*792 

1 793 

N.  B,  In  1792,  48  quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  ; but  it  was  afterwards  exported. 

No  other  grain  has  been  exported  in  the  above  period. 

A great  quantity  of  grain  has  been  brought  from  Galloway  of  Britifh  growth,  and 
fomehas  been  brought  from  Greenock,  which  was  imported  in  that  period. 
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been  tc  raife  and  continue  tl  c price  of  grain  above  its  natural 
^evel  ; at  lead,  to  prevent  the  competition  of  foreign  ri- 
vals. For  this  purpofe,  applications  have  been  made  iuccefs- 
fally  to  Parliament  by  this  and  other  counties,  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  grain,  unlefs  when  the  prices  exceed  the  rates 
ex  prefled  in  the  laft  corn  bill. 

QueO ion  concern-  Without  entering  into  any  difquifition,  concerning  the  long 
ing  circulation  . . . , . 

of  Grain.  agitated  queffions  of  limited  or  unreftrained  circulation  oi 

grain,  we  may  fafely  aver,  that  countries  have  uniformly  pros- 
pered, in  proportion  to  the  fecurity  and  facility  with  which  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  liave  been  bought  and  fold.  The  removal 
of  all  reflridlions  of  this  nature,  under  Henry  the  IV.  during  the 
adminiftration  of  Sully,  firfl  recovered  France  from  the  dif- 
aflcrs  of  the  leapate.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  reftraints  im- 
pofed  on  the  free  fale  of  corn,  under  Colbert,  tended  ns  much 
to  impoverifh  that  kingdom,  as  all  the  extravagance  of  Louis 
the  XIV. 


Opening  and  Shut- 
ting of  the  Torts. 


With  refpeft  to  Ayrfhirc,  the  continual  juggling  which 
takes  place  in  driking  the  fiars,  in  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  ports  fhall  be  open  or  fhut,  involves  the  country  in  a 
multitude  of  inconveniencies.  Frequently,  before  the  price 
of  grain  exceeds  the  rate  at  which  the  Legiilature  admits  of 
importation,  merchants  forefeeing  an  approaching  rife  and 
fcarcity  of  corn,  would  bring  fufficient  quantities  to  fatisfy  the 
demand,  but  find  themfelves  reflrained,  by  the  apprehenfion, 
that  when  their  vefTels  arrive,  the  ports  may  be  fhut,  and  their 
labour  lod.  Thus  the  prices  rife,  and  the  poor  are  diftrefled.  A- 
gain,  theportsby  thefe  meansbeing  opened,  the  merchants  feizc 
the  opportunity,  and  dreading  the  quick  fhutting  of  the  ports, 
bring  fuch  a fudden  influx  of  foreign  corn,  as  deftroys  the  na- 
tural balance  of  the  market,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  farmer. 
But  when  free  export  and  import  is  allowed,  thefe  embarrafT* 
ments  do  not  occur.  The  exorbitant  demands  of  the  land- 
holder and  farmer  are  reflrained  by  the  forefight  of  the  mer- 
chant, who,  in  his  turn,  is  checked  from Tver  flocking  the  mar- 
ket, by  the  certain  lofs  which  would  attend  that  meafure. 
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In  addition  to  the  unclogged  importation  of  corn*  nothing 
could  be  more  conducive,  to  the  accommodation  of  farmers, 
and  intereil  of  the  labouring  daffies  in  this  county,  than  the 
efhblifhment  of  public  granaries  or  magazines,  in  fome  central 
place  upon  the  co ad,  where  corn  might  be  regularly  bought 
and  fold  at  the  current  prices.  The  profit  to  the  undertakers, 
would  confift  in  their  being  able  to  take  advantage,  of  the  fall 
or  rife  in  the  markets.  The  farmer  would,  at  all  times,  be  fure 
of  converting  his  produce  into  ca/h  when  requifite,  without 
the  delay  and  trouble  of  milling  his  corn,  and  driving  upon 
chance  to  fluduating  markets,  while  the  public  would  be  more 

v 

regularly  fupplied,  by  the  preeifion  with  which  fuch  an  efta- 
blifhment  would  enable  corn  merchants  and  others  to  correct 
the  fcarcity  in  any  particular  diftrid,  by  a quick  fupply  adapt- 
ed to  the  demand. 

But  a flrong  objection  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ariles  from 
the  prejudice  entertained  in  this,  and  I believe  in  all  other 
countries,  againft  every  fpecies  of  dealers  and  traffickers  in 
grain.  In  all  times  and  countries,  under  the  denomination  of 
meal-mongers,  foredallers,  monopolifers  and  other  fimilar 
terms,  have  they  been  the  objeds  of  [public  execration. 
There  is  probably  no  point  of  political  economy  more  clear  to 
philofophic  and  enlightened  minds  than  the  advantages  which 
the  public  derive  from  that  ufeful  clafs  of  men.  Their  la- 
bours unavoidably  tend  to  prevent  the  extravagant  fludu- 
ations  in  the  price  of  grain,  no  lefs  didrefsful  to  the  tenantry 
than  ruinous  to  the  poor.  Yet  fo  deeply  rooted  is  this  preju- 
dice among  the  lower  clafTes  in  every  community,  that  it 
would  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  the  Ayrfhire  populace  ex- 
empted from  an  error,  which  at  various  times  has  occafioned 
dearth  and  famine  in  every  age  and  country. 

The  operation  which  trade  and  manufadures  have  had  on 
cultivation  in  this  county,  is  well  deferving  the  attention  of 
your  Board.  The  harbours  of  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Saltcoats  *, 
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were  too  defedive,  to  admit  of  trade,  fufRcient  to  produce  a dl* 
red  influence  on  the  charader  of  Ayrlhire  hufbandry  ; and 
there  was  no  manufacture  in  the  county,  except  of  wretched 
articles  for  home  confumption  *.  But  the  powerful  energies 
of  Glafgow,  Paifley,  Greenock  and  Port  Glafgow  •[  operated 
an  itijl an  ratio  magJiay  in  this  refped. 

The  opulence  of  Glafgow  firft  arofe  from  its  trade  in  to- 
bacco, fugar  and  other  goods,  the  produce  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  Thefe  gave  rife  to  a great  demand  for  articles 
manufadured  in  this  country,  with  which  the  cargoes  im- 
ported from  the  colonies  were  chiefly  purchafed.  Thus  the 
foreign  trade  of  Glafgow  called  forth  a multitude  of  manu- 
fadures,  which  overfpread  Renfrew  (hire  and  part  of  Ayr- 
fliire. 

When  the  feparation  of  America  from  England  put  an  end 
to  the  great  profits  arifing  from  the  tobacco  trade,  of  which 
about  50,000  hoglheads,  being  one  half  of  the  total  quantity 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  had  centered  in 
Greenock  and  Port- Glafgow  :f  ; the  merchants  withdrew  from 
a concern  no  longer  profitable,  and  the  habits  of  manufac- 
ture formerly  eftablifhed  in  the  country,  enabled  them  to  ap- 
ply their  capitals  to  the  various  branches  of  iron,  glafs,  inkle, 
linen,  woollen,  gauze,  and  particularly  of  cotton,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  they  have  extended  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

About  40  years  ago  the  town  of  Paifley  was  a fmall  weav- 
ing place,  containing  about  4000  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed 
in  working  goods  for  the  Glafgow  merchants  and  the  Ame- 
rican market.  A gentleman  of  great  merit  and  ingenuity  in 
that  place,  defirous  of  introducing  the  manufadure  of  gauze 
from  Spitalfields,  commiffioned  a few  pounds  of  filk  thread, 

proper 

* The  Ihoe  and  carpet  manufactures  of  Kilmarnock  only  excepted. 

f Thefe  towns,  are  in  the  counties,  immediately  adjacent  to  Ayrlhire. 

| Thefe  are  the  harbours  of  Glafgow,  18  or  20  miles  diftant  from  that 

city. 
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proper  for  the  purpofe,  from  London.  After  various  coun- 
teractions, to  which  all  new  trials  or  inventions  are  expofed, 
he  completely  eftablifhed  the  filk  gauze  manufactory  in  that 
town,  where  it  has  flourifhed  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  there 
are  now  about  25,000  people  in  the  place.  In  a fimilar  man- 
ner, the  manufacture  of  checks  and  ofnaburghs  was  intro- 
duced into  Glafgow,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  a 
weaver  who  had  ferved  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  as  a private 
foldier,  during  King  William’s  wars,  and  on  his  return  brought 
home  the  mode  of  working  thofe  valuable  cloths,  which  he 
praClifed  with  great  fuccefs,  till  they  became  a ftaple  article  of 
Glafgow  manufacture  *. 

Originally,  the  patterns  and  defigns  of  all  fancy-works, 
modes,  and  fafhions,  were  compofed  at  Paris,  and  iflued  out 
with  an  abfolute  authority  all  over  Europe.  But  the  Paiflcy 
manufa&urers  eftablifhed  draughtfmen  of  their  own,  by  whom 
their  defigns  were  compofed ; and  the  patterns,  when  executed,, 
were  fent  to  London  and  Paris  for  approbation.  By  thefe. 
means,  the  inventive  principle  of  modes  and  fafhions,  at  leaft 
in  refpeCt  of  gauze,  was  transferred  from  Paris  to  Paifley* 

The  increafmg  demand  for  thefe  articles  induced  the  mer- 
chants to  extend  their  bufirfefs  ; and  filk  looms  were  employ- 
ed in  every  village  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  Ayr- 
fhire. 

The  linen  manufactory  had  always  exifted  fo  far  in  this  Linen  Manufactory 
county,  that  every  family  raifed  flax  fufHcient  for  their  own 
confumption  ; and  the  women  were  all  habituated  to  fpin  flax 
upon  a fmall  wheel,  and  to  bleach  and  prepare  the  yarn,  fo 
made,  for  weaving. 

The  linen  cloth  thus  manufactured,  was  in  general  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  *,  and  a fpinner  could  hardly  earn  more,  with 
great  afliduity,  than  4d.  a-day  *.  A number  of^fmall  bleach- 
fields  were  eftablifhed  throughout  the  country ; but,  inftead 
of  rivaling  the'  linen  manufacture  of  Perthfhire,  or  in  the 

north 

See  Ure’s  Hiftory  of  Kilbride. 

* Suppofing  her  to  fpin  1%  cuts,  or  one  hafp,  per  day. 
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north  of  Ireland,  it  was  vifibly  0:1  tlie  decline  In  every  part 
of  Ayrfhire  *. 

The  women,  in  all  the  labourers  and  farmers  houfes,  were 
likewife  in  the  habit  of  fpinning,  on  very  large  wheels,  the 
coarfe  country  wool.  They  could  not  gain  more  by  this  kind 
of  fpinning  than  4d.  per  day,  and  the  wrork  is  more  fevere 
than  the  fpinning  of  flax;  as,  in  order  to  twill  the  woollen 
thread,  they  run  out  the  rolls  of  carded  wool  to  a great  diilance 
from  the  wheel,  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  20  or  30  miles 
in  the  courfe  of  a day’s  workf. 

An 


* Flax  has  in  all  ages  been  reckoned,  as  well  as  oats,  a robbing  crop.  Virgil 
fays, 

“ Urit  enim,  lini,  campum  feges, 

“ Urit  avense.  Via.  Geor.  lib.  1. 

Columella  confirms  this  affertion. 

In  Ayrfhire,  about  7 pecks  of  flaxfeed  are  ufually  Town  upon  a Scotch  acre, 
and,  when  the  land  is  well  pulverized,  and  duly  weeded,  produces,  at  an 
average,  20  (tone  of  24II).  Englifh  weight,  worth  about  12s.  per  ftone,  fid. 
per  pound,  or  JL.  12  per  acre. — 2d.  per  lb.  is  paid  for  feutening ; id.  for 
heckling  or  hatcheling  ; and  when  the  flax  fpins  into  48  cuts,  per  lb.  it  will 

cofl  i6d.  for  fpinning. 1 cut,  is  equal*to  5 fcore  threads,  or  turns  of  the 

reel ; — 2 cuts,  make  one  hear  ; — 12  cuts,  one  hank,  hafp,  or  flip  ; — 4 hanks, 
or  48  cuts,  one  fpindle. 

Flax  w orth  is.  per  lb.  ufually  fpins  from  36  to  48  cuts  per  pound.  Tow, 
or  hards,  are  fold  as  low  as  5d.-~ Flax  capable  of  fpinning  to  7 fpindles  per 
lb.  is  worth  7s.  Linen  cloth  for  home  confumption,  worked  in  what 
is  called  a 1400  reed,  cofts  about  7d.  per  yard  for  weaving,  and  is  worth  2s, 

and  4d.  or  half  a crown  per  yard. Flax  in  this  country,  from  fome 

caufe  or  other,  feems  to  be  by  many  degrees  lefs  vigorous  and  luxuriant, 
than  that  round  Bruflels,  Cambray,  and  Valenciennes,  from  whence  the  fine 
lace,  and  cambrics  are  manufactured.  It  has  however,  generally  been  fup- 
pofed  that  the  Bruflels  and  Valenciennes  laces,  were  made  from  flax  of  the 

* t 

fmalleft  ftem  and  moft  {lender  texture. 

f Wool  cofls,  for  wafhing,  teazing,  carding,  fpinning,  and  greafe,  as. 
and  fid.  per  fpindle.  When  worked  into  blankets,  they  are  worth  is.  per 
yard,  and  cofl  about  2*d.  for  weaving. 

Home-made  woollen  cloth,  3 quarters  wide,  for  labouring  people,  about  3s. 

per 


i 
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An  attempt,  on  a fmali  fcale,  has  lately  been  fuccefsful  at 
Maybole,  in  the  centre  of  Carrick  to  card,  twift,  and  rove 
woolen  yarn  by  machinery,  on  principles  fimilar  to  thofe  appli- 
ed in  the  cotton  manufacture.  And  no  place  can  be  better  a- 
dapted  for  a bufinefe  of  this  defcription,  — Indeed,  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  of  every  kind,  within  thefe  few  years,  and 
the  application  of  the  inventive  faculties  of  men,  in  this  coun- 
ty, have  operated  on  every  object,  connected  with  manufacture 
and  with  agriculture. 

Other  manufactures  have  been  attempted  at  Cumnock,  and 
fome  other  villages,  convenient  for  procuring  quantities  of 
moorland  wool.  But  Kilmarnock  was  the  only  place,  where 
manufactures  in  the  woollen  branch  were  fully  eftablifhed  *, 
and  there,  the  bufmefs  being  chiefly  confined  to  carpets,  lit- 
tle progrefs  was  made  in  the  weaving  of  cloth. 

By  far  the  moil  rapid  influence,  however,  on  the  condition 
of  this  country  has  been  produced  by  the  cotton  manufactory. 
The  manufacturers  of  Glafgow  and  Paifley  entered  very 
largely  into  this  branch,  as  foon  as  the  invention  of  Ark- 
wright’s machinery  was  made  public.  After  engaging  every 
eligible  fituaiion  in  their  own  vicinity,  they  direCled  their  at- 
tentions towards  Ayrfhire.  Cotton  mills,  on  a great  fcale, 
were  ereCted  on  the  borders  of  the  county,  near  Lochenoch, 
and  Caftlo-Semple,  and  at  Cattrine  near  Machlin,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Coil.  Large  houfes,  aimed  in  every  village,  were 
filled  with  fpinning  jennies,  and  moved  by  horfes,  where  wa- 
ter could  not  be  procured.  The  price  of  labour  rofe  in  eve- 
ry quarter,  and  the  demand  for  cotton  workers  was  fo  great, 
that  farmers  could  hardly  engage  men  or  women-fervants,  to 
remain  at  country  work 

The 

< ... 

per  yard  when  drefled.  Such  cloth  dyed  blue,  cofts  for  weaving,  dying,  dref- 
fing,.  about  lOd.  per  yard. — The  coarfeft  part  of  the  wool  is  made  into  car- 
pets, worth  3s.  per  yard. 

* A good  worker,  in  one  of  thefe  cotton  houfes,  could  earn  from  2S.  to  3s. 
daily;  women  from  1 to  i /hillings  daily;  and  children  from  is.  6d.  to  3s. 
weekly. 
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The  greatefl  part  of  the  cotton,  worked  in  this  manner,  was 
furnifhed  to  the  manufacturers,  by  the  Glafgow  merchants, 
who  took  them  bound  to  return  the  thread  at  certain  rates, 
according  to  its  quality  and  finenefs.  This  circumftance, 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  eftimate  the  annual  amount 
of  cotton  thread  prepared  within  the  county  : But,  it  is  un- 
derttood,  that  feveral  thoufand  people  were  employed  in  this 
branch,  nocwithftanding  the  recency  of  its  eftabliffiment. 

The  operation  of  the  manufacturing  fpirit,  iffiung  from 
Glafgow,  as  its  central  point,  diverged  over  this  county,  in  e- 
very  poffible  direction,  and  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
branches  already  mentioned.  A number  of  workers  in  tarn* 
bour  and  figured  works  on  gauzes,  filks,  and  muffins,  efta- 
blifhed  little  factories  at  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  in  other  places, 
where  they  employed  feveral  hundred  girls  and  children. 

A great  company  from  Glafgow  ettabliffied  two  blaft  far- 
naces  at  Muirkirk,  on  the  eflate  of  the  Hon.  Admiral  Keith 
Stewart,  in  the  moor-land  parts  of  Ayrffiire  *,  with  a view  of 
making  pig  and  bar  iron  on  an  extenfive  fcale  *,  and  they  al- 
ready employ  many  hundred  workmen,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  that  bleak  uncultivated  country.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  parts  of  Great  Britain  fo  well  adapted  to  the  iron  manu- 
facture as  Ayrfhire ; having  abundance  of  coal,  lime,  and 
ironftone,  in  every  diftriCt  of  the  county.  Pofleffing  alfo  the 
facility  of  importing,  on  reafonable  terms,  the  rich  ores  of 
Cumberland  or  Lancafhire,  to  work  with  Ayrffiire  materials, 
which  are  of  a poorer  quality. 

The  unlkillfulnefs  of  iron  matters,  however,  who  remain 
{till  ignorant  of  the  right  mode  of  expelling  from  their  coal. 


* The  improvements  carried  on  by  this  gentleman,  do  great  honour  ro 
himielf,  and  will  be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  natives  are  expert  in  conftru&ing  what  are  called  fnap  dykes,  5 or  6 
fee*  in  height,  with  large  (tones  bound  and  locked,  in  an  ingenious  manner. 
Thefe,  except  in  great  dorms  of  ("now,  enable  the  young  plantations  to  be 
defended  from  the  (heep.  Thus  (helter  will  be  obtained.— Drains,  and  lime,  are 
fad  changing  the  appearance  of  the  padures ; and,  with  green  crops,  and 
i®wii  grafs  in  the  bottoms,  will  enable  a much  larger  dock,  to  he  maintaintd. 
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or  cokes,  the  fulphureous  particles,  fo  prejudicial  to  iron  ; has 
occafioned  many  eligible  fituations  to  be  rejected,  on  this  ac- 
count. The  enormous  expence  and  uncertainty  attending 
the  prefent  fyltem,  on  which  this  manufacture  is  conducted, 
together  with  the  myderious  habits,  and  endeavours  of  thofe 
concerned,  to  preferve  it  in  a few  hands, ^has  hitherto  prevent- 
ed it  from  becoming,  as  it  ought,  a fource  of  opulence  to  this 
county., 

Having  been  led  for  many  years,  occafionally  to  beftow  at- 
tention, on  the  various  chemical  and  practical  operations,  con- 
nected with  the  modes  of  fmelting,  and  extracting  iron  from 
the  ftones  and  ore  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  of  reducing 
it  into  a malleable  date,  and  into  fteel ; it  always  occurred  to 
me,  that  there  was  a radical  defeCt  in  the  whole  fyftem, 
which  prevails  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Under  this  imprellion,  I 
laboured,  through^  multiplicity  of  experiments,  to  difcover  the 
proper  mode,  of  reducing  the  metallic  parts  contained  in  iron- 
ftone,  and  in  iron-ore,  into  a malleable  date,  or  bar  iron,  in 
one  furnace,  by  a (ingle  procefs,  without  recurring  to  the 
bungling  and  expenfive  practice,  of  drd  fmelting  the  me- 
tallic parts  of  iron-done  into  pig,  with  all  the  fubfequent  and 
accumulated  extravagance  of  bloomeries,  chafferies,  fineries, 
and  air  furnaces,  before  a bar  of  iron  can  be  produced. 

I have  had  the  fatisfaClion  to  fucceed  in  this  endeavour, 
and  have  condructed  a furnace  which  performs  the  purpofe, 
mentioned,  on  fuch  eafy  terms,  and  on  fo  moderate  a fcale, 
as  will  enable  any  landholder,  who  has  a few  thoufand  tons  of 
iron-done  on  his  edate,  with  an  adequate  fupply  of  coal,  to 
convert  it  into  a malleable  form,  without  hazarding  the  ex- 
pence  of  blad  furnaces,  and  other  extravagant  eftablifhments, 
feldom  coding  lefs  than  L 20,000  or  L.  30,000  before  a (hil- 
ling of  profit  is  received.  But,  as  this  difcovery  does  not  re- 
fer, to  matters  of  agriculture,  I (hould  not  have  alluded  to  it 
in  this  addrefs,  had  it  not  appeared  materially  conne&ed 
with  the  general  improvement  of  the  county,  under  our  con- 
flderation. 

L 


There 
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K<  Ip — Foffil  Alkali 
— — I2r.'  rilla. 

There  is  another  article  in  which  the  county  might  derive 
advantage.  The  quantities  of  Tea  weed,  driven  by  every  louth 
and  weft  wind,  on  its  ex  ten  five  fhores,  havebeen  fuffered  to  roc 
upon  the  fund,  unlefs  a few  carts,  occafunally  lifted  tor  ma- 
nure, and  a ft  ill  fmaller  proportion  of  the  fea  weed  growing 
upon  rocks  along  the  fhore,  which  has  been  converted  into 
Up.  The  great  demand  for  this  article,  arifes  from  the  foil'd 
alkali  which  it  contains,  fo  ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  glais; 
ciTentially  requifite  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  foap,  and  alfo 
applicable  to  various  proceffes  in  bleaching  yarn.  As  the  fof- 
fil alkali  is  obtained  from  the  different  plants  called  wrack,  fea-’ 
weed,  or  alga  marina,  and  from  no  other  plant,  excepting  the 
barilla,  which  grows  on  the  fhores  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  its 
value  has  been  conflantly  increasing,  with  the  manufactures, 
in  which  it  has  been  employed.  A ton  of  Barilla  fells  from 
L.  20  to  L.  30  *,  and  a ton  of  common  kelp  from  L.  4 to  L.  5, 
and  fometimes  much  higher. 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  kelp  upon  the  (hares  of  Ayr- 
flilre,  and  indeed  on  all  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  is  barbarous  in 
the  extreme.  An  open  kiln,  or  mafs  of  (tones,  is  placed  up- 
on the  ground,  about  14  feet  long,  3 feet  wide,  and  a foot 
or  two  in  height.  The  fea-weed  being  previoufly  cut  and 
dried,  is  thrown  into  this  kiln.  The  bottom  is  laid  with  fand 
and  gravel,  which  impairs  the  kelp,  and  diminifhes  its  value. 
The  fea-weed,  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln,  may  be  fufficiently 
heated  to  bring  it  into  fufion,  but  that  nearer  the  outfide  is 
chilled  by  the  external  air  5 and  the  whole,  even  in  the  bell 

fummer 

* Foffil  alkali,  is  the  bafis  of  Tea  fait,  combinedwith  muriatic  acid,  but  no 
practical  mode  has  yet  been  devifed,  for  extracting  the  alkali  on  advantageous 
terms. 

The  vegetable  alkali,  or  potafh,  though  very  valuable,  is  by  no  means  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  purpofes  in  which  the  foffil  alkali  is  employed. 

Above  2500  tons  of  foffil  and  vegetable  alkali  are  faid  to  be  annually  impor- 
ted into  Great  Britain,  and  including  kelp  manufactured  in  Scotland,  a- 
mouats  to  L»  7 or  800,000,  per  annum. 
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fummer  weather,  is  never  brought  prpperly  into  one  equal 
mafs  of  fufion.  In  this  mode  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  make 
more  than  half  a ton  per  day,  in  one  kiln.  The  weed,  which, 
by  the  power  of  fire,  has  undergone  the  different  proceffes,  of 
evaporation  and  incineration,  is  brought  at  lafl  into  a melting 
Bate.  It  is  then  violently  ftirred  with  rakes  and  (hovels  i and 
when  cooled  remains  a brown  or  blueifli  concrete  fubftance, 
hard  as  a rock,  pungent  to  the  take,  and  liable  to  attradt  moif* 
ture  from  the  atmofphere.  But  imperfect  as  this  operation  is, 
it  cannot  take  place  at  all,  neither  in  rain,  nor  in  wind,  nor  in 
froft.  So  that  the  procefs,  requiring  a long  courfe  of  fine  wea- 
ther, for  drying  and  burning  of  the  wrack,  can  only  be  at- 

- 

tempted  during  a few  months,  and,  in  bad  feafons,  only  du- 
ring a few  weeks  in  fummer. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  I have  contrived  a 
kiln  or  furnace,  which,  with  an  apparatus  fufficiently  ©econo- 
mical and  fimple,  dries,  burns,  and  reduces  into  perfect  fu- 
fion, the  fea-weed  in  all  weathers,  and  renders  it  a mafs  of 
kelp,  pure  and  equal  in  its  parts,  and  capable  of  being  thrown 
in  a mould  or  frame.  Thus  every  fample  is  a true  fpecimen 
of  the  whole,  and  contains  no  other  refufe,  than  the  earthy 
or  heterogeneous  parts  belonging  to  the  weed.  Thefe,  by 
repeated  experiments,  amount  to  about  50  per  cent,  and  the 
other  half  is  taken  up  in  folution,  when  the  mafs  is  pounded 
and  mixed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  refufe 
is  mere  infipid  ufelefs  earth.  The  50  per  cent,  taken  up  in 
folution  by  the  water,  contains  all  the  faline  and  alkaline  par- 
ticles of  every  kind  contained  in  the  kelp.  Of  thefe,  a great 
proportion  are  compofed  of  common  fait ; others  of  fal-glau- 
ber;  fome  of  hepar  fulphuris,  while  the  remainder  is  pure 
alkaline  fait.  Thefe,  by  an  expenfive  and  elaborate  procefs, 
may  be  perfedlly  diftinguifhed,  according  to  the  priority  in 
their  form  and  fyftem  of  cryftallifation,  which  enables  them 
to  be  completely  feparated. 

Experiments,  which  I have'frequently  repeated,  prove,  that 
Barilla  contains  nearly  the  fame  proportion  of  refufe,  but  the 
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falts  extracted  from  it  by  folution,  pofltfs  a much  greater 
proportion  of  alkali,  as  the  common  fait,  Glauber  fait,  and 
hepar  fulpburis,  do  not  predominate  in  that  preparation 

As  this  procefs  may  be  of  material  confequence  to  the 
great  and  ill  conducted  manufacture  of  kelp,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  efpecially  now,  that  the  duty  on  coals  car- 
ried coaft-ways  has  been  taken  off,  I fhall  chearfully  com- 
municate  the  particulars  of  this  plan,  to  any  perfon  recom- 
mended by  your  board  f. 

The  gentlemen  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  under 
tlie  influence  of  old  feudal  prejudices,  bad  originally  been  ex- 
tremely hoftile  to  all  manufadluiing  and  mercantile  tranfac- 
tions.  But  the  enormous  increafe  of  rents,  occafioned  by  ma- 
manufacf  ures,  and  the  rife  on  all  articles  of  fubfiftence,  had 
conquered  thefe  hoftilities  ; and  of  late  years  they  had  very 
generally  afforded  unqualified  favour  and  protection,  to  the 
propofers  of  new  eftablifhments,  in  the  way  of  manufacture. 
Two  material  circumftances,  however,  have  occurred  to  damp 
their  zeal  in  thefe  engagements. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  neceflary  to  confider  every  country, 
and  every  branch  of  public  operation,  under  the  different  gra- 
dations of  an  advancing,  ffcationary,  and  declining  itate.  Du- 
ring the  former  of  thefe  periods,  the  augmentation  of  manu- 
factures, operates  with  moft  falutary  impulfe,  on  every  branch 

\ 

of  agricultural  improvement,  and  of  public  profperity.  During 

the 


* The  bafis  of  common  fait,  is  foflil  alkali  combined  with  muriatic  acid". 
The  bafis  of  fal-glauber,  is  fofTil  alkali  combined  with  vitriolic  acid.  The  he- 
jiar  fuJphuris  is  compofed  of  alkali  combined  with  fulphur  ; and  fulphur  con- 
fifls  of  vitriolic  acid  and  the  inflammable  principle,  fuch  as  is  produced  by 
burning  wood  or  charcoal, 

* The  abolition  of  duties  on  coals  carried  coaftways,  has  conferred  a great- 
er benefit  on  thofe  parts  of  Scotland  which  were  interested  in  that  meafurej 
than  any  bill  paflfed  thefe  many  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Alover,  through  whofe  exertions  that  bill  was  carried  into  effedt,  will 
add  to  his  own  fame,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  by  moving  the  abo- 
lition, or  commutation,  of  all  duties  and  reftridtions  pn  the  ufc  of  rock-falt, 
a»d  on  the  manufacture  of  that  iifeful  article, 
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the  fecond,  they  may  he  confi'dered  as  in  a kind  of  neutral 
(fate  ; but  in  the  baft,  or  declining  period,  they  become  a fe- 
rious  burden,  and  diftrtfs,  on  every  order  of  the  community. 
This  is  verified,  by  hard  experience,  in  fome  provinces  ot  Eng- 
land, where  every  propofal  of  a new  manufacture  is  confider- 
ed  as  a grievance  and  injury  committed  againft  the  proprietory 

i 

intereft. 

Although  Ayrfhire,  and  the  Lowlands,  outlie  weft  of  Scot- 
land, have  for  many  years  experienced  a rapid  and  progreflion- 
al  improvement ; yet  every  cafual  check  to  circulation,  every 
. accidental  overftrain,  or  injury  to  credit,  from  whatever  caufe 
arifing,  has  ccnftantly  fubjebled  the  country  to  the  diftrefsful 
fcene  of  numberlefs  manufacturers  grumbling,  unemployed, 
and  deftitute. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  fpeculations  ill  cotton,  muffin,  iron,, 
gtafs,  and  other  articles,  had  been  ftretched  to  an  extravagant 
degree.  The  quantity  of  fpare  money,  and  growing  opulence 
of  the  country,  occafioned  an  extreme  facility  of  credit.  The 
banks  were  led  to  grant  cafh  accounts,  or  to  difcount  bills  al- 
moft  without  reftridtion.  The  confequences  were,  that  eve- 
ry man  engaged  in  profitable  fpeculation,  no  fooner  gained  a 
fum,  than,  inftead  of  confidering  it  as  a capita],  to  yield  an 
eftablifhed  income,  he  expended  it,,  with  as  much  more  as  he 
could  borrow  or  procure,  in  extending  his  adventures,  truft- 
ing  always  to  the  growing  increafe  of  advantage.  Thus,  a 
man  who  had  gained  L.  20,000  by  twilling  cotton  yarn,  with 
Arkwright’s  machinery,  would  build  another  mill  of  double 
power,  and  expend  L 20, coo  befides  the  profit  he  had  made. 
By  thefe  means,  inftead  of  becoming  more  eafy  and  comfort- 
able in  his  circumftances,  every  new  fuccefs  involved  him  in 
additional  adventures  and  confequent  embarafsment. 

While  general  profperity  pervaded  every  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  the  excefs  of  enterprife,  and  daily  failures  which  occur- 
red, were  only  confidered  as  indications  of  individual  extrava- 
gance, or  accidental  misfortune.  But  the  firft  public  event, 
qccafioning  a paufe  among  the  fpeculators,  which  happened 
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to  be  a declaration,  of  hoftilities  oil  the  part  of  France,  a&ed 
like  the  injeclion  of  cold  water  into  a (team  engine;  conden- 
fed  the  unfubftantial  vapour,  and  the  wholefabric  came  tum- 
bling down. 

The  chartered  banks  of  Scotland,  in  imitation  of  the  bank 
of  England,  finding  that  the  minor  operators  had  trenched  on 
their  advantages  ; and  obferving  alfo,  that  the  competition  had 
involved  them  in  a credulous,  and  hazardous  excefs  of  circu- 
lation ; afling  with  a precipitancy,  only  equalled  by  their  pre- 
ceding relaxation,  inftantly  recalled  the  credits  they  had  fo 
■largely  granted.  Thus  a country,  which,  a few  months  be- 
fore, enjoyed  the  heyday  of  profperity,  was  fuddenly  cramped 
and  palfied  m every  operation.  Traders,  manufa&urers, 
miners,  graziers,  farmers,  and  landholders,  all  of  whom  had 
overftrained  their  fpeculations,  found  like  Alnafcar,  that 
their  bafket  full  of  brittle  contents  was  broken.  The  con- 
fequences  were,  that  a clamour  was  attempted  to  be  rai- 
fed  agamfl  the  mod  juft,  neceftary,  and  unavoidable  war,  in 
which  this  country  ever  was  engaged ; at  a moment  too, 
when  the  confequences  of  hoftility  could  not  poflibly  have 
materially  aftedled  any  individual.  Againft  this  pofition,  it 
is  prefumed  that  no  one  will  contend,  except  thofe  who  would 
rather  hazard,  civil  ftrife  or  invafion  at  home,  than  hoftility 
abroad.  Sober  and  reflecting  men,  however,  recollect,  that 
many  of  thofe  fpeculators,  who  have  failed  for  feveral  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  were  never  worth  as  many  pence  at 
any  period,  of  their  exiftence.  That  the  ftoppage  which  oc- 
curred fome  years  ago,  in  the  cotton  manufa&ury  originated 
in  the  fame  caufes,  and  as  far  as  it  extended,  proved  equally 
fevere,  although  the  country  then  enjoyed  profound  and  ge- 
neral peace.  Above  all,  that  in  the  year  1772,  the  contagi- 
ous diftemper  of  overftrained  adventure,  fimilar  to  that  which 
has  come  to  a crifis  in  1793,  involved  the  country  in  general 
difafter,  although  the  kingdom  had  not  then  been  engaged  in 
war  for  a period  of  1 3 years. 

Thefe  faCts,  undoubtedly,  expofe  the  unfound  principle, 

which 
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which  has  governed  this  country,  refpecEHng  debts  and  circu- 
lation. The  creditor  is  betrayed  into  pernicious  confidence, 
by  fevere  enactments  again  ft  the  perfon  of  the  debtor,  who 
in  his  turn,  is  allured  by  the  ruinous  facility  with  which  cre- 
dit is  obtained,  by  habits  of  extravagance,  or  ill-found- 
ed hopes  of  irregular  advantage,  in  former  times,  the  moll 
rational  improvement  was  checked  by  a total  want  of  credit, 
even  to  the  moft  refponfible  perfons.  At  prefent,  the  coun- 
try is  periodically  convulfed,  by  fhocks,  failures,  and  ft  agna- 
tions, arifing  from  a defective  and  difordered  fyftem.  In- 
deed, the  aCls  in  force,  on  the  fubjeCl  of  debts  and  debtors, 
would  tempt  one  to  fuppofe,  that  a writ  and  a bumbailifF 
wrere  confidered  as  fpecifics  for  every  evil  which  creditors, 
or  the  country  at  large  can  fuftain  from  fuch  tranfaClions 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the  manufac- 
turing part  of  the  community  are  ftill  more  liable  to  imputa-  Dangerous  Principles 

lion.  It  is  by  this  clafs,  that  every  dodrine  of  fubverfion  has  been  prevailing  among 

Manufacturers, 

cherifhed;  and  it  is  only  from  the  fame  fource  that  the  efta- 
b 1 i fir e d orders  feem  to  dread  any  difturbance.  When  perfons 
of  this  defeription,  joined  by  others  of  diftempered  minds,  in- 
fult  fociety  writh  permanent  fittings,  bulletins,  fecret  commit- 
tees, fedlions,  municipalities,  conventions,  and  tocfms,  to 
which,  had  they  proved  fuccefsful,  the  Guillotine,  in  due 

j 

feafon,  would  have  been  added,  it  is  time  for  the  founder  part 
of  the  community  to  form  a phalanx  round  the  Throne,  in  de- 
fence of  the  conftitution.  For  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  fub- 

verters 

* Some  purfe-proud  perfons  talking  of  their  wealth,  were  anfwered  by  a 
Glafgow  merchant, — who  humouroufly  boafted,  that  he  owed  more  than  all 
of  them  were  worth.  This  feems  to  be  the  prevailing  fentiment,  which  go* 
verns  the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and,  l may  add,  the^agricultural,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  country. — The  example  of  France  might  have  taught  us,  that 
whenever  the  difburfements  exceed  the  receipts,  whether  in  a public  or  pri- 
vate capacity,  the  confequences  mud  be  ruinous.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more 
for  our  permanent  interefts,  rather  to  imitate  the  practice  of  Holland,  where 
every  man’s  exertions  are  proportioned  to  his  means;  and  tv  here  no  man  can 
preferve  his  character,  and  be  in  debt. 
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verters  in  this  country  will  not,  like  the  murderers  in  France* 
find  a fet  of  daffards,  ready  to  flirink  from  their  atrocities,  or 
tamely  fubmit  to  robbery  and  daughter.  In  this  country  we 
may  flatter  ourfelves,  that  if  matters  ever  come  to  extremity, 
every  good  fubjedt  \Xdll  be  found,  in  the  words  of  Shakefpeare* 
u atleafl  with  harnefs  on  his  back  1”. 

The  refult  from  this  dedudtion  is,  that  whatever  benefits 
eventually  may  have  accrued,  to  the  cultivation  of  Ayrfhire, 
from  the  flimulus  of  manufacture  ; hill  it  is  a dangerous in- 
ffrument  of  improvement  $ while  the  plough  and  the  fpade 
have  never  threatened  any  peril  to  the  country. 

So  far,  however,  from  wifhing  to  disjoin  thefe  intereffs, 
vftrt:  it  ever  has  been  my  defire  to  fee  them  moving  hand  in 
hand.  At  this  very  moment,  in  conjunction  with  other 
proprietois,  being  engaged  in  every  pofhble exertion  to  eftablifli 
a harbour  at  the  Troon,  on  this  coaft,  and  a canal  from 
thence  to  Kilmarnock.  And  I trull,  ere  long,  another  fhall 
take  place  from  Irvine  to  Paifley,  fo  as  to  give  every  advan- 
tage to  the  circulation  of  manufacture  and  produce  in  the 
county. 

Concluding  Obferva-  It  only  remains  for  me  to  offer  fome  concluding  obfervati- 
of  the  People.  **  ons  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  different  claffes,  into 

which  the  inhabitants  of  Ayrfhire  are  divided. 

From  the  faCts  already  dated,  it  muff  appear  that  they  are 
neither  deficient  in  activity,  nor  in  enterprife,  and  that  little 
more  is  wanting  than  to  direCl  thofe  valuable  tendencies  to 
proper  purpofes.  The  indolence  of  former  times,  and  feudal 
prejudices  among  the  upper  orders,  which  formed  lines  of  de- 
markation  and  repulfion  between  them,  have  fortunately  been 
modulated  into  more  aflive  and  more  eafy  habits.  Improve- 
ments in  drefs,  living,  and  conveniences  of  life,  have  increa- 
fed  beyond  all  credibility.  But  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  different  ranks,  have  by  no  means  ameliorated,  in  the  fame 
proportion.  On  the  contrary,  the  civil  cordial  manners  of 
the  former  generation  are  wearing  faff  away,  and  in  their 
place  is  fubffituting  a regardlefs,  brutal,  and  democraticharfh- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  demeanor.  The  former  race,  it  is  true,  wafted  their 
time  in  fauntering  diverfions,  in  fmiths  fhops,  and  change- 
houfes.  But  a ftrong  fpirit  of  religion,  and  deep  impreflions 
of  morality,  not  unmingled  with  fome  portion  of  aufterity, 
preferved  the  general  charadter  more  free  from  crimes,  and 
grofs  enormities,  than  the  people  of  any  country  in  Europe, 
perhaps,  thofe  of  Switzerland  alone  excepted. 

A variety  of  circumflances  have  concurred  to  efface  thefe 
impreffions.  The  trade  of  fmuggling,  which,  to  a great 
extent  long  prevailed  on  this  coaft,  naturally  introduced 
a loofenefs  of  practice  and  opinions.  Hence,  arofe  the  perni- 
cious cuftom  of  drinking  fpirits,  fo  generally  prevailing, 
as  almoft  entirely  to  have  excluded  the  confumption  of  ale 
and  beer.  Thefe  evils  were  extended  and  confirmed  by 
the  diftilleries,  which  though  checked  in  their  progrefs  by  re- 
cent regulations,  are  ftill  deftrudlive  to  the  health  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  people.  Another  fource  of  immorality  and  perver- 
fion  of  principle,  arifes  from  the  frauds  and  perjury,  too  fre- 
quently occafioned  by  the  mode  in  which  the  bufinefs  of  the 
cuftoms  and  excife  is  conduced. 

To  thefe,  added  a great  increafe  of  dealings  and 
tranfa&ions,  in  every  line  of  life*.  The  levelling  man- 
ners fo  prevalent  among  manufacturers  *,  the  frequenting 
of  fairs  and  markets  ; the  numberlefs  jobbings,  fales  and  bar- 
gains, all  tend  to  fubftitute  a turn  for  fpeculation,  in  place  of 
the  lober,  heady  principles  of  order  and  economy,  which  Doc- 
tor Adam  Smith,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  Moral  Sentiments, 
exprefsly  bates  as  conhituting  the  effential  ingredient,  or  ra- 
ther the  dUVindtive  character  of  virtue,  attaching  to  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people.  From  whence  that  great  autho- 
rity avers,  they  never  can  deviate,  without  ruin  to  their  fami- 
lies, becoming  a difgrace  and  burden  on  the  country,  or  fal- 
ling a prey  to  the  moft  diffolute  and  vicious  courfes. 

M To 

* This  increafe  of  tranfa£tions,and  its  natural  confequence  litigation,  is  fo 
great  that  40  caufes  are  often  adrifedin  a week,  before  the  Sheriff  Court  ; and 
there  are  not  lefs,  than  700  or  8oq  caufes  tried  in  a year,  before  that  tribunal. 
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Education,  To  correct  thefe  evils  will  require  a better  and  more  fyfte- 
matic  plan  of  education  than  hitherto  has  been  adopted.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  ever  been  diftinguilhed  for  a lau- 
dable defire  to  procure  inftruCtion  ; infomuch,  that  the  poor- 
eft  perfons  will  frequently  ftarve  themfelves  to  educate  their 
children. 

It  is  undoubtedly  incumbent  on  the  public  to  grant  fuclx 
means  of  education  to  individuals,  as  may  enable  them  to  be- 
come ufeful  members  of  fociety.  It  is  the  immediate  duty  of 
the  landholders  in  every  parilh  to  fee,  not  only  that  the  poor 
are  properly  maintained,  but  that  the  children  be  inftruCted 
in  principles  of  found  religion  and  morality;  that  they  be 
trained  to  induftry,  and  afforded  means  of  ufeful  information, 
adapted  to  their  capacities  and  fituation  *. 

N 

Schoolmaflers.  Unfortunately  in  this  country,  as  in  other  diflri&s  of  the 
kingdom,  the  provifions  for  the  fchoolmafters  are  by  no 
means  adequate.  Men  of  capacity  and  talents  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  wade  their  lives,  in  the  laborious  talk  of  teaching, 
for  a fmaller  fum  than  they  could  earn  by  handycraft.  Be** 
fidcs  a houfe  and  garden,  and  the  ufual  falary,  at  prefent,  not 
more  than  61.  or  81.  yearly,  fometimes  augmented  by  the 
trifling  perquifites  of  parochial  offices,  they  ought  to  haveanad- 
dition  of  emolument,  by  an  increafe  offalary.  No  man  fhould 
be  nominated  but  luch  as  is  capable  of  making  reports,  fur- 
* eys,  eflimates,  keeping  ftatiftical  regifters  and  records,  and 
other  operations,  by  which  he  might  better  his  condition,  and 
be  ufeful  to  individuals  and  the  public.  It  is  frequently  re* 
marked  too,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  they  are  extreme- 
ly neglectful  of  the  manners  of  the  riling  generation,  rather 
encouraging  them  in  rough  and  boorifh  incivilities,  than  in 
thofe  aCts  of  reciprocal  kindnefs  and  urbanity,  which  afford 

the 

* On  this  principle  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  American  States  have 

diffufed  a mafs  of  knowledge  through  every  didridt  of  their  extenfive  territo- 
ries, which  is  fad  rendering  them  more  Ikilful  and  enlightened  than  any 
other  ciafs  of  men. 
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the  bed,  and  moil  plead  tig  charade  rifiic  of  any  people.  A 
perfeveiing  attention,  however,  from  the  landholders  and 
clergy,  with  a proper  Selection  of  fchoolmaflers,  and  regular 
examinations  of  the  progrefs,  made  by  the  fcholars,  would 
check  the  growth  of  thefe  diforders. 

To  the  clergy  of  this  county,  the  public  is  already  much  in- 
debted, and  may  derive  dill  farther  benefit  from  their  exer- 
tions. The  intelligence  and  underdanding  which  didinguifh 
the  individuals  of  this  defervedly  refpedled  order,  together 
with  their  profedional  intercourfe,  among  all  clafles  of  their 
parifhioners,  render  them  peculiarly  adapt  d for  the  propaga- 
tion of  ufeful  knowledge  ; not  in  matters  of  religion  only, 
but  touching  temporal  concerns,  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  The  valuable  Statidical  reports,  which  you 
havereceived  from  the  minifiers  of  every  parilhin  this  county, 
with  the  exception  only  of  one  at  prefent  vacant,  evin- 
ces their  ability  to  promote  improvement,  and  the  attention 
they  have  bedowed  on  that  intereding  object. 

With  refpedt  to  the  upper  dalles  of  proprietors,  or  free- 
holders, and  commidioners  of  fupply,  there  are  about  180 
perfons  of  thefe  deferiptions  *,  (of  whom  114  are  voters)  be- 
Ionging  to  the  county,  with  ellates  from  tool,  or  200I.  to 
20,000k  per  annum  f.  Several  of  thefe  families  have  been  of 
very  ancient  danding  ; but  the  greated  number  of  old  families 
have,  within  the  prefent  century,  been  obliged  to  fell  their 
property,  embarrafied  by  the  reigning  fpirit  of  conviviality,  and 
fpeculation,  difproportioned  to  their  income  J. 

M 2 Indeed, 

* There  are  all'o  5 or  6 Peers  families,  of  great  property. 

j The  larged  eftates  in  the  county  are  about  ro,oool.  per  annum  ; but  the 
»■  holders  of  them  have  property  in  other  counties,  which  make  their  income 
20,oool.  per  annum. 

| Many  farmers  have  remained  on  the  fame  lands  for  300  or  400  years, 
and  every  right  minded  landlord  gives  of  courfe  the  preference  to  old  te- 
nants. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  any  confiderable  rife  of  rent,  or  to 
introduce  a fyftem  of  improvement,  but  by  means  of  new  ones. 
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For  remarks  and  additional 
obfervations. 

Indeed,  confidering  the  expence,  and  inattention  to  affairs, 
connected  with  the  fituation  of  a country  gentleman,  and  na- 
tural tendency  of  counting  upon  imaginary  rentals,  long  be- 
fore they  become  real  ones ; including  too,  the  prevailing 
courfe  of  entertaining,  drinking,  hunting,  electioneering, 
(how,  equipage,  and  the  concomitant  attacks  upon  the  purfe, 
and  mifapplication  of  the  time,  it  appears  furprifing  that 
any  property  unentailed,  fhould  remain  above  two  gene- 
rations in  the  fame  fucceffion  ; efpecially,  in  this  part  of  the 
ill  and,  where  the  gentry  have  not,  as  in  England,  the  refource 
of  clearing  from  time  to  time,  their  pecuniary  embarraflVnents,. 
by  large  (ales  of  timber  from  their  woods,  hedge  rows,  and 
plantations. 

Without  adopting  any  feudal  prediled'ion  for  birth  and 
family,  it  furely  feemsdefirable,  that  courfts  which  have  proved 
generally  ruinous  to  the  interefl  of  proprietors,  and  in  confe- 
quence  have  been  attended  with  fuch  ferious  checks  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  interruptions  to  profperity,  fhould  be  corrected. 

The  country  has  a right  to  look  to  this  clafs  of  men,  not  on- 

/ 

ly  for  (lability  of  character,  urbanity  of  manners,  and  that  fen- 
timent  of  honour  and  humanity,  which  conflitutes  the  liberal 
features  of  a gentleman  ; but  for  the  encouragement  of  all  that 
is  excellent  in  arts,  embellifhing  or  ufeful  in  the  intercourfe 
and  tranfa&ions  of  human  life.  In  the  prefent  (late  of  things, 
men  of  high  degree  are  only  refpetted  in  proportion  as  they 
pofTefs  thefe  qualities.  When  they  happen  to  be  marked 
by  unpolilhed  manners,  or  difgraceful  conduit,  they  excite  no 
other  fentiments  than  thofe  of  indignation  or  contempt. 

Unfortunately,  the  landed  proprietors,  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
quarters  of  the  kingdom,  were  formerly  accu domed  to  confi* 
der  themfelves,  in  refpell  of  their  eftates,  as  merely  Fruges- 
confumere  nati ; and  in  general  were  inclined  to  think,  that 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  draw  their  rents  and  fpend 
them,  unmindful  of  the  obligations  impofed  by  the  intimate  re- 
lation which  they  hold  with  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  But  now  a better  fpirit  has  gone  forth  among  them 

and” 
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'and  undoubtedly,  when  fuch  ftrong  endeavours  have  been 
made,  to  decompofe  the  principles  and  elements  of  which  all 
civilized  fociety  is  compounded,  it  requires  the  bed  exertions 
of  every  well-intentioned  individual,  to  prevent  fo  mifchievous 
a procefs  from  being  carried  into  effedh  Landholders,  what* 
ever  their  purfuits  in  life  may  be,  are  now  generally  con- 
fcious,  that  they  owe  their  firft  duties  and  attentions  to  their 
tenants  and  eftates.  It  is  juft  matter  of  reproach  for  any  man 
to  be  ignorant  or  carelefs  in  his  trade,  more  particularly  when 
the  right  performance  of  that  trade  involves  the  welfare  of  the 
moll  ufeful  clafs  of  men, and  the  means  of  fubfiftence  on  which 
the  whole  community  depends. 

If  it  could  be  neceflary  to  enforce  fo  plain  a truth,  the  land- 
ed intereft  of  this  county  might  receive  abundant  admonition 
from  the  examples  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  greateft  part  of  England,  all  the  ties  of  intimacy  and 
attachment  between  the  landlord  and  the  renter  are  entirely 
broken,  to  the  detriment  of  both.  In  Ireland,  at  leaft  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  it,  owing  to  the  evil  fyftem  under  which  the  land 
is  let ; negledt  of  education,  and  other  circumftances,  origina- 
ting perhaps  from  inattention  or  mifeondubt  in  the  landholders, 
the  a&ual  occupiers  of  the  foil  are  poor  and  wretched,  and  im~ 
poverifh  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms ; often 
endangering  the  lives  of  any  perfons,  who  attempt  to  improve 
their  country  or  themfelves.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
a fyftem  and  order  of  fociety  did  prevail,  which,  although  un- 
friendly to  the  arts  of  cultivation,  called  forth  fome  of  the 
belt  principles,  and  warmeft  attachments  of  the  human  heart  ; 
uniting,  by  mutual  claims  of  permanent  regards,  the  different 
claffes,  under  fuch  Jirong  connections , and  nice  dependencies , as  no- 
thing but  the  avarice,  extravagance,  and  inattention,  of  the 
higher  ranks  could  have  diffolved. 

Perhaps  the  beft  biddings,  which  your  Board  can  pofHbly  be- 
flow  upon  the  country,  will  arife  from  reftoring  to  their  proper 
order,  thole  neceiTary  relations,  which  never  can  be  inverted 

without 
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without  detriment  and  danger.  As  the  Diplomatic  Body 
were  rendered  eminently  ufeful  in  France  *,  by  collecting  im- 
portant political  information  in  other  dates,  for  the  ufe  of  that 
kingdom ; fo  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Britifh  Government,  by 
means  of  your  Board,  will  procure  for  us,  a mafs  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  general  lubjects  of  improvement,  unequalled,  in 
any  other  age,  or  country. 

At  all  events,  the  public  trufts  to  your  eftablifhment,  for 
diffufmg  every  ufeful  faCt,  and  alcertaining  every  folid  princi- 
ple that  ought  to  regulate  the  management  of  land  and  its 
* 

productions.  At  the  fame  time,  the  energy  with  which  your 
career  has  opened,  affords  well  grounded  expectation,  that  you 
will  perfevcre,  under  the  impreflion,  fo  happily  defended  by 
who  thought  nothing  done,  while  any  thing  remained 
to  be  performed. 


Ni/  actum  reputans , fi  quid  fuperejfet  agendum* 


* See  particularly  the  valuable  work  called,  « Memoires  concernant  les 
-ti  Impofitions  et  Droits  cn  Europe.” 
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